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WANT TO BE A RADIO STAR? 
“Swop Nite” Is Your Opportunity ! 


Every Saturday night at 7:30 E. W. T. the “Swop Nite’ pro- 
gram is broadcast coast to coast over the Blue Network. 


This popular feature is produced in cooperation with 


YANKEE Magazine. 


"Swoppers'' appear before the microphone and offer, over 
the air, to exchange something they can do without for 
something they really need. 


If you would like to appear write us telling what you have 
to swop and what you want for it. Let us know on what 
Saturday night you can conveniently appear on the program 
in New York. Give your address and where you can be 
reached by telephone. 


We shall let you know when your "'swop". can be used. 
® 


Write to 'Swop Nite," c/o The Blue Network, 
Radio City, New York 


Listen In to ‘'Swop Nite'’ On the Air 
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COMING 


Tuesday, Oct. 6 thru Saturday, Oct. 10 


The HANDICRAFT SHOW 


AND 


HOME INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 


AT 
BOSTON GARDEN 


FEATURES 


(1) YANKEE Swop Counter 

(2) Folk Festival 

(3) Demonstration by the country's finest craftsmen 
(4) Exhibitions of this hemisphere's finest Crafts 
(5) Educational program 


Write to Show Director: 
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Why Swop? 


The best all-round Swopper to-date gives you his answer. 
AN OPEN LETTER 


Wilton, Maine 
Dublin, N. H. 
Dear Sir: 

Happening onto your radio pro- 
gram Saturday night the 27th I am 
enclosing a_ self-addressed envelope 
(stamped) for which kindly send me 
a copy of your Swop Night List. I 
might find someone else would have 
some things that I would offer to 
swop for. 

While writing, possibly you will be 
interested in how I have stocked a 
200 acre farm by swopping. 


Here Is His Story 


I was a farm raised and trained 
boy that entered the ministry, grad- 
uating from the Theological Seminary 
in the “trough” of the depression in 
1932 and was appointed (Methodist) 
to a small rural field, when every 
man that had anything at all was 
hanging onto it for dear life, paying 
a woefully inadequate salary with no 
degree of regularity. 

There was some land around the 
ample parsonage buildings, isolated 
out in the country, and it was a case 
of returning to my farm training to 
supplement the meagre salary to ex- 
ist and support my family. 

For years I had bred, raised and 
exhibited production - bred - exhibition 
poultry as a hobby. 


A Goat From Illinois Is the Beginning 


_ The answering of an advertisement 
in 1933 of an Illinois goat breeder, 
desiring to “swop” pure-bred regis- 


tered Nobian milch goats for poultry, 
3 


such as I raised, resulted in my secur- 
ing a young pure-bred Nobian milch 
goat doe. 

About the same time, to assure my 
three children of plenty of milk, my 
father gave me one of the original 
trio of pure-bred registered Ayrshire 
cows, that had come from one of the 
best Ayrshire herds in Scotland with 
which he founded a fine Ayrshire herd 
in 1920, thinking that she would sup- 
ply us with milk as long as we would 
probably be on that pastoral field, 
but believed her reproductive days 
were over, But this cow proved not 
to have passed her days of reproduc- 
tive usefulness, although thirteen 
years old then, and during the next 
four years, she had three pure-bred 
bull calves that were immediately 
snapped up by other Ayrshire breed- 
ers who “swopped” pure-bred regis- 
tered heifers for them. 


Printing Really Starts Him Off 


During my freshman year in High 
School I had taken an afternoon 
course in printing at the Trade School, 
and worked for three years, outside 
of school hours, in a local print shop. 
The summer between graduating from 
High School and entering college, I 
stumbled onto and purchased a small 
printing outfit which helped mate- 
rially in working my way through 
college and Theological Seminary. I 
have made a number of “swops” of 
printing for things I have desired, 
notably two swops in the eventual 
stocking of the farm. 

The first was a “swop” of printing 
for White Indian Runner ducks and 
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Buy New England Apples 
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NEW ENGLAND McINTOSH APPLES af et 
are now being picked for shipping to our stores. “This f. 
year we urge every family to buy apples by the box. Be - 
Store them in a cool place. Eat apples and serve them BY r 
in pies, apple sauce, and many other New England Bh = 
favorite ways. Help the local farmer now. Tell your af or 
friends to buy apples, too. The New England mi cl} 
McIntosh Apple grower needs your support more this #/ oO 


acute this year so why not store some of these apples in - 

a cool cellar, garage or wood shed. Anything to help Pp 
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White Guinea fowl. This “swop” re- 
sulted in another neighbor desiring to 
“swop” some of his pure-bred Bronze 
turkey eggs for some of my White 
Indian Runner Duck eggs. Since then 
we have raised from 40 to 100 tur- 
keys a year which have sold at a good 
profit each Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. 

The second printing “swop” was 
for packages of honey bees from a 
southern bee raiser to increase my 
apiary. Have made two such “swops” 
with two different bee raisers. 

Meanwhile the depression continued 
and deepened with no prospect of ade- 
quate or increased financial support, 
except through my own agricultural 
efforts on the rural field I was serv- 
ing, or any appointment to a field 
paying a larger salary. 


Acquires the 200-Acre Farm 


With family expenses mounting 
with the advancing ages of our chil- 
dren, some break had to be made, so 
in the Spring of 1937, after four years 
on this small field, I took a “Sab- 
batic Leave of Absence,” moving the 
accumulation of goats, Ayrshires, 
ducks, turkeys, poultry, bees, rabbits, 
etc., almost entirely acquired at the 
outset by “swops,” to my father’s 
farm about 90 miles up state, pend- 
ing negotiations with a bank for a 
200 acre run down farm, one farm 
removed from my father’s home farm, 
on which the bank had instituted fore- 
closure proceedings the year previ- 
ous. We purchased the farm in Sep- 
tember, 1937. 

When we came to move from the 
pastoral field to my father’s farm in 
the Spring of 1937, I had a sizeable 
pile of dressing (manure) for which 
a near-by farmer offered to “swop” 
five of his four weeks’ old pigs for the 
pile. Accepting the “swop” at a time 


< 
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when pigs were nearly “at the bot 
tom” of the agricultural market and 
saving the females for brood sows, 
against everyone’s advice, has proven 
to be one of my most advantageous 
“swops” of all with the turn of agri- 
cultural prices as the result of the 
war and the demand for increased 
pork production. 

The move to this farm put us be- 
yond the electric power line, leaving 
a good electric radio and vacuum 
cleaner of no use to us. No one 
seemed to want them for cash. Watch- 
ing for an opportunity they were 
swopped for three sheep in the early 
winter of 1939 from which we have 
sold wool and sheep for more than 
the cost of the electric equipment. 

The final “swop” in stocking the 
farm was last December when I 
“swopped” five four weeks old pigs 
for a horse that had gone blind but 
is still a very fine, useful and gentle 
horse. 

She is a mare from which I hope 
to raise a colt in these days of gas 
and tire shortages. 

An Inventory 

This is a true story of “Swopping 
to Stock a Farm.” Today we have 
15 cows, heifers and calves, 5 sheep, 
17 goats, 22 sows, boars and little 
pigs, 1 horse, around 500 hens, ducks 
and turkeys, 11 swarms of bees, and 
6 rabbits besides all those that have 
been marketed or sold for breeding 
purposes during the past few years. 

We have acquired a full tractor 
equipment to operate the farm and 
are rapidly restoring it through the 
best of agricultural practices to its 
former productiveness, and restoring 
the buildings. 


Very truly yours, 


Ropert A. Crark. 









THE COVER 


The September cover portrays a 
few sun-tanned members of the In- 
ternational Walkers Association of 
America, on the Green Mountain Sky- 
line, above Sherburne Pass, Vermont. 

(Story on page 27) 


CITATION FOR YANKEE 
The Treasury Department, on July 
24th last, honored YANKEE Maga- 
zine with a Distinguished Service Cita- 
for the part it played in the sale of 
War Savings Bonds. 





SWOPS—SWOPS AND MORE SWOPS 


Will be the order of the day at the 
YANKEE Swoppers’ booth—‘Special 


East” in the Handicraft Show and 
Home Industries Exhibition in the 
Boston Garden, Oct. 6th thru Oct. 
10th. 


Bring your swops with you when 
you attend the exhibit. We may have 
exactly what you want in exchange. 
Prove your New England ancestry — 
try to beat us at bargaining. Broad- 
casts — fun for all. 





The OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 





Persons seeking to acquire or dispose of THE 
OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC may contact pros- 
pects through this column. Rates are 3c a word, 
and replies should be sent to the box number 
given. Address YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


WANTED—Almanacs for 1793, 1795, 1796, 1802, 
1805, and 1812. Must be by Robert B. Thomas, 
and of edition ‘‘fitted for Boston”. J. R. T. 
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My dear Mrs. Railsback: 

What with a boy air pilot away from home 
and utmost confusion in Washington, I could 
feel that nothing more could happen. 

It did, however, for the June issue of YAN- 
KEE announced that it was “on the way out” 
due to the war! 

Lo and behold, I yesterday received my 
July issve and happiness again prevails. 

You are off to a splendid start. We, who 
live outside our native land, believe that YAN- 
KEE is our Bible. 

Feed us stories, facts and figures about New 
England and its people and we'll have a swell 
antidote to offset the contradictions going out 
from Washington and the general news of the 
present world chaos. 

Yours sincerely, N. P. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
Dear Sirs: 
My July magazine came and the little taste 
of doing without sharpened my appetite. 
I was waiting for YANKEE’S policy to be 


settled before renewing my subscription. Am 
glad to see you continue. 
Sincerely, A: 3 Gi 


] ce 
P. S. Send August number as above, please, 
renewing for two years. 


Providence, R. I. 
Dear Editor: 

I received my July copy of the YANKEE 
magazine quite late. It is very interesting 
and I hope I shall not have to wait that long 
for the August number. Marjorie says the 
new number is better than ever—so I - 
anxious to see it. (I mean Marjorie Mills 
on her radio programme.) 

Thank you, 
A. C. L. 
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Laconia, N. I. 


continue to get YANKEE, thank 
altho its Yankee simplicity seems 
to have been swopped for a cross between a 
Chamber of Commerce bulletin and a Cook’s 

I realize it’s not fair to judge 
ues by the first under new 
Definitely, tho, it shows a wo- 
Me, | prefer YANKEE tailored. 
loo many frills and furbelows in this new one. 
It’s 
ell worth the quarter, no matter what, just 
to keep it going till you and Mr. S. take over 
i I can stand the city slicker 
uch for the duration, along with other in- 
mveniences due to the war, but, to make a 
woman’s page out of YANKEE! I’m simmer- 


t 


still over it, 


odne 


our itinerary 

. ; A 

rthcoming 1 
nagement. 
touch 


l much crammed into one issue, too. 


th reins again. 


Best W ishes, 


R. E. P. 


Wilson, North Carolina 
Dear Mrs. Railsback: 

If I seem a little critical in this letter, please 
take it as friendly and intent-to-help criticism, 
won’t you? 

I was very much surprised to find, when 
the July issue did arrive, that it was full-size 
and, on the whole, I must say that I think you 
did a grand job on your first issue. 

My suggestions to you as new Editor, if you 
Wish my suggestions, are: (1) do not cram 
the magazine—having about the same number 
of departments as the former management; (2) 
do not focus our attention on the war too much 
—you didn’t and please do not do so. We 
realize there is a war going on, we see it in 
every paper and magazine we pick up. So 
please keep YANKEE the quaint, simple, in- 
teresting magazine it is, 

Thanks to you and the other personages for 
taking YANKEE over and keeping it alive. 
Best of luck to you. 

Sincerely, 


R. William Owens. 


YANKEE 


The brickbats are good for our souls!—but how 


we love the roses—they pep us up no end! 


Newton, Mass 


Dear Mrs. Railsback: 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on your first issue of YANKEE. 

It is always a pleasure for me to pick up 
a magazine that typifies the old YANKEE 
tradition of thrift, fine enterprise and unbounded 
energy, which is so well expressed in this issue 
of your very excellent periodical. 

With kindest regards, 
Very truly yours, 
Douglass B, Francis. 


Plainfield, N. J 
Dear Editor: 

I am glad to hear YANKEE is to be con- 
tinued for I’d miss it terribly. I love New 
England and its people and long for the Maine 
summers which we’ve not been able to enjoy 
for several years. Hence YANKEE is ex- 
tra welcome. 

Sincerely, 


K. V. McG. 


With the “copy” from one of our department 
editors, this note was clipped: “My best pray- 
ers for your good fortune in a venture which 
I think wholly good and deserving of support.” 


And to quote from a few more of the many 
letters that have come: 


From Boston, Mass.— 

“Congratulations to you. It is a very read- 
able book and is as ‘New England’ as baked 
beans. I know you'll enjoy editing it. 

“Wishing you the very best of success, I am, 


x. De. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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"Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount 





Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers Column 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, 
except that of placing one swopper in touch with another. You are entitled to 
one free six-line ad per month. Send us your ad by the first of the month. 


Swopping serves useful purposes as well as amusement these days. 


To answer 


an ad, write to the key number under the ad in care of the YANKEE home 
office, Dublin, N. H., and your answer will be forwarded. SEND ALL SWOP 
CORRESPONDENCE to Swop Editor, Dublin, N. H. Swops for cash—3c 


per word. 

TRUE NEW ENGLANDERS—residents of 
Connecticut suburbs, are you coming to New 
York City for the Winter, or for the dura- 
tion, perhaps? If so, a New England woman 
invites you to see her finely furnished, nicely 
located—cool, light, quiet, homelike apart- 
ment. S601. 





ALL AND complete issues of almost every 
known magazine for ten years back. I will 
swop for “Early American glass; old cups 
and saucers; new or old hobnail glass, or a 
piggy bank for my collection”. $603. 


CAN ANYONE tell me where I can place a 
comedy written especially for W. C. Fields, 
where it can be made into a moving picture? 
S604. 








HAS ANY Yankee a small model of a com- 
mon plow he is willing to swop for something 
equally useless to me? . 





WOULD LIKE to swop 100 assorted, gen- 
uine old buttons, for a dark blue souvenir 
picture dinner plate, or pitcher of your state. 
Will swop same also for milk glass or fruit 


plates. $607. 


CALLING ALL SWOPPERS! I have a 
photography set; film developing tank; No. 
2% Erector set (instructions with all 3 items); 
few first day covers; recent Readers Digests 
and Philatelic literature. Will swop one or 
all for postage stamps. What say! S608. 
I HAVE many postmarks cut with stamp. I 
wish to swop for commemorative stamps, first 
day and air mail covers, or buckle glass. 
$609. 

ARMY AIR Corps Auxiliary (F) has 
dresses, tweed coat, brown felt hat, peach lace 
dinner or evening dress; brown linen suit 
with two white vestees, all size 40-42. _ Also 
Nutmeg or Paul Revere lantern; marcel irons; 























Ansonia solid mahogany mantle clock; Salem 
rocker, original finish but without rockers. 
What wll you swop? S610. 

MY TEEN age gitls have outgrown their 
very nice quality, all wool, Princess style 
vats with mink trimmed collar. One is gar- 
net and otie bright blue. Both size 10. I 
lso have a complete _ set of Encyclopedia 
Brittani¢cas in good condition with rack to 
iid them. I need an electric sewing ma- 
chine. Have you ofie fot in use which you 
vill swop: S611, 

WHO HAS a Pa'sley shawl in good condition 
to swop for a fegistered, pedigreed Welsh, 
Sealyham or W're ha‘réd Terrier puppy? Or 
what else have you? S612, 





HAVE A set of Marine binoculars; an almost 
new electric razot in leather case; and a 
ladies diamond ring, white gold setting; and 
3 sterling silver neckchains with very fine 
links, and chip diamond pendants attached to 
each. Will swop for what have you? S613. 


ARE YOU, too, getting horse and buggy- 
minded? Have sturdy covered wagon and 
pole from stables of, former New England 
Governor. What do you offer? S614. 


WANT TO be pen pals with a woman in her 
40's? Let’s swop letters. S615. 








HAVE A tenor guitar in good shape, with a 
carrying case; also a mandolin. Would like 
to swop for a portable typewriter. Must 
have one for college next month. S616. 


YANKEE 
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I HAVE a portable typewriter with carrying 
case—stamps—very old books and_ other 
things to swop for National Geographic Mag 
azines dated before 1900. S621 





THE CONTENTS of my piece bag and 


something to boot (you name it) for com- 
pleting my hooked rug. Army volunteer 
work prevents my finishing it and for senti 
mental reasons, I wish my own material 
used. $623, , 
I WILL swop most anything requested for 
any perfect piece or pieces of blue Fitzhugh 
China, which somewhat resembles “Canton.” 
If any swopper thinks they have any, I can 
send description or picture of pattern. $625. 


WILL SWOP a Hallicrafter Champion for a 
speed graphic or graflex camera, or a bicycle 
with 2 good t'res, and a new casing for a car. 
Will also swop mimeograph. $624. 

1970. A year and a half old male Irish 
setter is setting to swop for two round trip 
tickets on the Greyhound from Washington. 
D. C. to Fayetteville, N. C. I also have a 
guitar that is well over a hundred years old, 
to swop. 











1971. I have a 24% inch gasoline powered 
speed boat I want to swop for archery tackle. 


(Pa.) 


1972. Would like to swop my new tenor 
banjo, but ‘you'll 


(N.H.) 


have to offer the swop 





WANTED: A Franklin Stove in good con- 
dition. Write Putney School, Putney, Vt. 
$617. 





RENT OF cottage at Lake Winnipesaukee, 
for a small electric refrigerator. S618. 





WARM, BROWN winter coat, beaver collar, 
very good condition, size 42, and brown hat. 
What have you got that you don’t want? 
Coat is too large for me now. S619. 








JUST GOT to have a Baby Grand so I can 
start teaching again, to help keep the wolf 
from the door. Will swop original Duerer 


violin, hand made, oil varnish perfect condi- 


$620, 


Riverside, Calif. 


tion, for same. 


SWOPS FOR CASH 
WANT TO buy good buggy (rubber tires). 
Also 2 good sleighs. Must be practically as 
good as new. S600. 





STURDY COVERED wagon and pole from 
stables of former New England Governor. 
S602. 





I WANT to swop a complete electric train— 
for cash—also a full set of Wallace reducing 


records. S605. 

NEED SKEIN or less Bucilla tapestry wool, 
No. 1950, dye lot 30033, to finish needlepoint. 
Color, teal blue. $622. 













IRENE NEAL RAILSBACK, Editor 


ROBB SAGENDORPH, Founder 


BENJAMIN M. RICE, ELISE C. LILLEY, 


RUTH BELLATTY, Advisors 





“Village Postoffice” 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


A Happy Birthday 

To YANKEE; New Hampshire’s 
child, who is celebrating his seventh 
birthday with his foster parent’s rela- 
tives in Massachusetts. 

Left on New Hampshire’s doorstep 
in September, 1935, the youngster has 
made many friends, not only in New 
England, but in every state in the 
country and in Alaska, Canada, Eng- 
land, Hawaii, Panama, Scotland, and 
South America. 

We know you are all envying us 
the privilege of nurturing this boy 
through the trying days of war. We'll 





try not to spoil him but we will try 
to keep him happy and content. We 
won’t let war clouds upset him. And 
we'll give him the best of care we’re 
capable of, will “tend” him the best 
we know how, will see that he doesn’t 
kick over the traces or learn any bad 
tricks. He won’t lack for devotion, 
of that you may be sure. 

If he seems to be talking a little 
too much about the things he’s seeing 
and doing down here its just that they 
are near at hand, and too he thought 
you might be interested in hearing 
about them. He hasn’t forgotten the 
10 
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rest of his relatives. He isn’t the least 
bit partial. He’s going to start a 
“memory book” and each of the six 
states is to have a section, so that he 
can be sure you share alike. 

He has added some new pages to 
his department section and has several 
new things in mind to tell you, He’s 
trying to absorb all the “Firsts” of 
New England and wants all of you 
to tell him what you know about your 
part of New England. He wants to 
chart all the New England “traits 
of character” that he and you can 
think of; to add to his “genealogy” 
column and the “early memories”, the 
“epitaphs” and “grists”. He’s added 
24 pages to his book so he has room 
for everything without its being 
crammed or crowded—just readable 
and interesting. He plans to use more 
pictures and he’s chuck full of the 
things he wants to do. He needs “ad- 
vertising” badly, so that he can keep 
his book going—it’s pretty essential 
you know. You can help him there 
too. You see we’re helping to keep 
his mind and hands busy so that he 
won’t be too homesick for New Hamp- 
shire! 

. * * * * 


Very Definitely 

We feel that there should always 
be this sentence at the opening of the 
J.A.O. column: “YANKEE magazine 
testifies to a faith in New England 
which should be the first article in 
the civic creed of all of us”... just 
as true today as when H. Styles 
Bridges expressed it thus in Septem- 
ber, 1935, 

And one other saying too—“If you 
appreciate the charms and short com- 
ings of New England you'll enjoy 
YANKEE magazine no matter where 
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you live. For being a Yankee isn’t 
a geographical designation—it is a 


state of mind.” 
L * * * * * 


To Display “Food for Freedom” 

The Advertising Club of Boston, 
mindful of the need for results in the 
war effort, will stage Boston’s First 
Victory Harvest Show at Horticulture 
Hall, September 28, 29 and 30. The 
purpose of the exhibition, held in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, is to give the new 
city gardeners a chance to display the 
fruits of their first Victory Garden 
Harvest. There is no admission fee, 
and no charge for exhibits. Over 300 
prizes in war bonds and stamps will 
be given. All gardeners are urged to 
display the results of their efforts in 
supplying “Food for Freedom”, 


* * * * * 


In “Bronny” Shonk’s exclusive story 
in the July YANKEE, which has 
brought may compliments, a correction 
must be made. The last paragraph, 
on page 13, first sentence, seems to 
have been misunderstood. “Bronny” 
Shonk had retured safely to the S. S. 
Lexington before the ship was sunk. 


% % % % * 


An editorial in the Rockville, Conn., 
Journal gives us quite a boost. It is 
headed YANKEE Magazine and says: 
For a number of years we have read 
the YANKEE Magazine and we have 
been delighted with it. But the past 
two issues are better than ever before, 
the magazine is enlarged, the staff en- 
larged, the articles all seem to have 
the right New England air about 
them, One cannot tell how greatly im- 
(Continued on page 85) 


M.1.T.’s NAUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Geographical distribution illustrated on the dock of M.I.T. Sailing Pavilion just before 

a race on the Charles River in Cambridge. Here landlubbers from the inland states, 

sail-wise youths from the East and West Coasts, and students from some 40 foreign coun- 

tries discover that water is good for mixing; find new friends through sailing. In the 

background is Boston’s Beacon Hill above which looms the peak of the Custom House 
Tower. (Story and pictures of Tech, page 20) 
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NAVY DAY ’42 


By Arruur CAMPBELL SULLIVAN 


Executive Vice-President, Nav 


T may seem unusual to 
some that there be included 
in our national observance 
a day set aside to specially 
recognize the United States 
Navy. Necessity, not desire or design, 
made the occasion for the Navy Day 
observance. 

In the early part of 1917 the 
United States entered a World War, 
and its merchant resources, both com- 
mercial and military, had to be ex- 
panded to meet a pressing need. Men 
were recruited from all walks of life 
to man our Naval and merchant ships. 
Vacant land was converted into ship- 
yards, and tradesmen had to be con- 
verted into workers, in order that the 
United States might have the needed 
Naval personnel and equipment, as 
well as the much-needed Merchant 
Marine personnel and equipment, It 
seemed that there was no community 
in the United States which did not 
have at least one citizen who had 
either served on a ship, as a member 
of the Naval or Merchant Marine 
Service, or as an Army passenger en 
route .to the European war fields. 
America became set and Navy 
minded, or at least had that oppor- 
tunity to be sea and Navy minded. 

A few years pass, the ship-building 
plants are dismantled, ships are aban- 
doned, trained and experienced sea- 
men are returned to the civilian life, 
Naval vessels are dismantled or de- 
stroyed. Treaties are entered into for 
the limitation of Naval strength; the 
trained and experienced Naval Re- 
serve is dissolved. This is all within 
13 





y League of the United States 


five years from the time the United 
States entered the first World War. 
A National Holiday 

In 1922 the Navy League of the 
United States recognized the forget- 
fulness on the part of the American 
public. Our Naval strength was to be 
further limited by the legislative ac- 
tion, so the Navy League invited the 
attention of the American public to 
our Navy. The American public was 
asked to set aside a day to know and 
to recognize the United States Navy. 

On this day it was suggested that 
each citizen and each community learn 
and recognize what that community 
had contributed to our Navy, and by 
“Navy” is meant not only the United 
States Navy, but also the United 
States Marine Corps and the United 
States Coast Guard. 


Established 1922 

This day was called “Navy Day,” 
and its anniversary date was October 
27th, the birthday of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 

The American Navy was reborn on 
October 27, 1922, the birthday of 
Navy Day, because the American 
public grew to know and to fully ap- 
preciate the American Navy and its 
true place in our American social, 
political and economic existence. 

By October 27, 1941, the author- 
ized strength of the American Navy 
had been increased by nearly ten fold, 
and the ships had been authorized to 
provide the much-needed two-ocean 
Navy. Our sea power was also tend- 
ing to be in balance, with the crea- 
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tion of a Maritime Commission, and 
the expansion of constructing facili- 
ties with the related international 
trade. 

The Navy League had been organ- 
ized in 1902 in the interest of Naval 
preparedness; it was a civilian group 
of volunteer members whose object 
was to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion about our Naval preparedness 
and to keep the public advised, that 
our Naval position would be known 
and appreciated by the American 
citizens. 


Community Indebtedness 


We all have an indebtedness to 
some one for our Navy, and in most 
cases this indebtedness may be recog- 
nized and discharged in one’s own 
community, if not in full, at least in 
part. In this year, 1942, it will mean 
so much more, because there are s0, 
many men now in the Naval Service, 
to know and realize there is a Na- 
tional appreciation extended not only 
to the men now serving, but to those 
men now in the Naval Service whc 
preceded them in the Naval Service. 
We must recognize and discharge this 
indebtedness on Navy Day. 

In acknowledging an indebtedness 
we must not be forgetful that it has 
been the sacrifices of generations which 
established our United States. The 
principles which occasion the present- 
day sacrifices were also the occasion 
for previous conflicts when the need 
and efficiency of our Navy was tested. 
The memory of these former people 
must be continued, for it was their 
sacrifices and their successes which 
created and preserved those political, 
social and economic advantages we 
are today seeking to maintain. In 
this group we do not exclude those 
many men who have served the Navy 


during the years of peace, because it 
was the efficiency, the preparedness, 
which in part called for that National 
respect an enemy dares not dishonor 
by attack or otherwise, 


Each Home Contributes 


Today every American home is 
making its sacrifices, its contributions, 
and its support to our American 


Navy, either directly or indirectly. 
Parents loan their children, children 
loan their fathers, wives loan their 
husbands, girls loan their sweet- 
hearts, communities loan their indus- 
tries, their citizens, their finances. To 
preserve our nation others have pre- 
ceded us, and there are people in the 
United States whose ancestors have 
done likewise when the previous sac- 
rifices were required. There are citi- 
zens who themselves served in the 
Navy when the opportunity presented 
itself in the former trying days of our 
national existence, and there are also 
citizens whose ancestors made like 
sacrifices at some time in our national 
life and existence. 

On Navy Day these must all be 
honored. It is because we do not want 
any of these people to feel or even 
suspect their sacrifices are not appre- 
ciated that we are today avoiding this 
nation’s being dishonored and con- 
quered. 


New England's Record 


New England has contributed much 
to our Naval history. New England 
has many memories to be honored. 
New England’s record is one to be 
openly displayed for close and careful 
examination. 

The Navy League of the United 
States asks the citizens of each com- 
munity to know and recognize the 
contribution, not only which each 
commuity has made, but the like con- 
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tributions made by 
communities, 

The Navy League of the United 
States does not seek to detail or enu- 
merate those events in our New Eng- 
land history which should be espe- 
cially recognized on Navy Day. New 
England has much to be proud of in 
its contribution to our Navy, and the 
individual communities and the fami- 
lies of former Navy men have much 
to have recalled to the citizens’ atten- 
tion on Navy Day, but the Navy 
League does not seek to have any one 
especially recognized, as such is not 
within the sphere of the Navy 
League’s purpose or intent. In each 
state and in most communities there 
are individuals who separately or by 
associated action have prepared for 
review the historical events which de- 
serve civic records'kept. It is upon 
these resources that the citizens should 
depend for the needed details. Each 
national conflict has brought about 
the association of those persons and 
later their descendants who have as- 
sumed the obligation to perpetuate the 
deeds and historical recording of those 
events which should be perpetuated. 
It is upon these people, whether they 
be associated as veteran, civic or his- 
torical associations, that the obliga- 
tion rests to have the events of that 
period in our American life properly 
presented for Navy Day recognition 
and observance. The facts should be 
fully and clearly refiected in each 
community by these qualified groups 
in order that the citizens may fully 
appraise the services of those who 
have resided in these communities. 


States and Communities Honored 


Volumes have been prepared and 
records of countless number preserve 
the names and deeds of New England 


its neighboring 





communities in our American Naval 
and maritime history, so that this ar- 
ticle cannot attempt to even outline 
these factors; but it may be well to 
make note of some of the ways the 
American people have shown some 
recognition to the New England citi- 
zens and communities. 

Each New England state has or had 
a battleship of the United States Navy 
bear its name—the latest being 
the USS Massachusetts, built in New 
England and recently commissioned 
for active service in the present con- 
flict. 

Seventeen New England communi- 
ties have been honored with a cruiser 
bearing the name—the most recent be- 
ing the USS Quincy. Other commu- 
nities have had like honor shown and 
were: 

In Connecticut: Hartford, New Ha- 
ven, 
In Maine: 

Portland. 
In Massachusetts: Boston, Bunker 

Hill, Concord, Marblehead, North- 

ampton, Springfield. 

In New Hampshire: Kearsarge and 

Manchester. 

In Rhode Island: Newport and Prov- 
idence. 

There are also eighty destroyers 
whose names were selected from resi- 
dents of the New England states, 
whose service to the United States 
Navy warranted this special distinc- 
tion and honor. 

During approximately one-third of 
the period during which the United 
States Navy Department has been in 
existence, the Secretary of the same 
was a New England man. Included 
in this group are the following gen- 
tlemen: (Continued on page 86) 


3ath, Castine, Machias, 
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ILLIAM BARTON ROGERS, considered the Founder of Tech, 
anticipated by a century the place and influence which pure and 
applied sciences were to win for themselves in America not only in tl 
practical fields but in the wider domain of general culture as well. His 
genius not only assured the founding but laid a firm foundation for 


1¢ 


permanence. 

In urging some of the indirect advantages that might be expected to 
flow from such a school he contended that in some respects it would sub 
serve a higher purpose than technical instruction “by leading the thoughts 
of the practical student to those wider and elevated regions of reflection 
to which the study of Nature’s laws never fails to conduct the mind.” 
It was designed not to destroy but to fulfill the tradition to add to and 
enrich the so-called cultural studies not to displace them. The Institute 
has retained the cultural studies as indispensable to a rounded training. 
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M.I.T’S WAR EFFORT 


A story of accomplishment which increases New England’s pride 


in her institutions. 


RESIDENT KARL T. 
COMPTON, President of 
the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, in address- 
ing the Alumni of the In- 
stitute at the Annual Alumni Dinner 
drew attention to the activity of the 
Institute in connection with World 
War No. 1 and emphasized the par- 
allels and extensions in the work 
carried on for the present emergency. 

Then as now they considered three 
methods to serve the nation: first, 
the Institute could use its facilities 
for technical education in preparing 
experts for government service or in 
providing for special training for the 
members of the nation’s military and 
civilian forces. Second, it could make 
use of its immense and thoroughly 
coordinated laboratory facilities to 
carry on research, and lastly, it could 
by continuing the education of its 
undergraduates furnish a supply of 
young men with sound basic educa- 
tion who would be suitable material 
for officers of the Army or Navy. 
That was done in 1914. That and 
more is being done for the war pro- 
gram of 1942. 

During the last war the Institute 
gave instruction to 8,802 men as spe- 
cialists and experts for various gov- 
ernment services particularly aviators 
and officers of the merchant marine. 
To house these special schools, some 
twenty-two temporary buildings were 
erected including barracks, mess halls, 
armory, hospital, hangar, labora- 





tories, administration center, a recrea- 
tion hall and bandstand. It took this 
present war to get rid of the last of 
those old temporary structures in 
order to make way for new building 
requirements to fit the new emergency. 

The greatest contribution made by 
the Institute during the last war was 
through the services of its alumni. 
When it is considered that the size 
of the total alumni body at that time 
was only about half its present size 
the following figures are more than 
significant. At least 4,897 alumni were 
members of the United States Army, 
Navy.or Marine Corps, while 79 
others served in the forces of the 
Allies. Of. this total number 51 per 
cent were commissioned officers, at 
least 2,300 others served in civilian 
capacities directly in war activities 
as dollar a year men consultants, or 
employees in governmental depart- 
ments, This makes well over 7,000 
alumni directly employed in war 
service and in addition to these it is 
estimated that more than 80 per cent 
of the remainder, who were not in 
some special government service, 
were engaged in work of some essen- 
tial nature to the war effort. 

It is interesting to note that Sam- 
uel C. Prescott is serving in the 
Quartermaster Corps today just as he 
did 25 years ago; that Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, who 25 years ago had 
established the first school of aero- 
nautical engineering in the U. S. and 
trained more than half of the aero- 
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nautical engineers at that time, is to- 
day the Chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
top position in this important phase 
of the war effort; that former Vice- 
President and Dean of Engineering, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, is Director of 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, operating under Execu- 
tive Order of the President, Dr. Frank 
B. Jewett, now President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and 
Treasurer Horace Ford is today 
managing the erection of new Insti- 
tute buildings for the accommodation 
of war activities just as 25 years ago 
he had charge of the erection of the 
temporary buildings of that era. 
The program, to further aid and 
preparation in the present emergency 
in addition to the regular work in 
with Reserve Officers 


connection 
Training Corps which has had a reg- 
ular department at the Institute for 
many years, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Technical education in prepar- 
ing experts for Governmental service 


and the nation’s armed and civilian 
forces has been organized and ad- 
ministered most effectively on a na- 
tional scale under a special division 
of the Office of Education called The 
Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment Defense Training Program. 
This was organized by an M. I. T. 
alumnus, Dean A. A. Potter of Pur- 
due University, ably assisted by a 
younger alumnus, Allen W. Horton. 
M. I. T. Dean Moreland has been in 
charge of the operation of this pro- 
gram in New England. 

During the 1941-1942 school year 
1,357 special students from civilian 
and military life enrolled in thirty- 


four special courses under this pro- 
gram. The subjects include Aircraft 
engines, Applications of Metallog- 
raphy, Chemistry of Powder and 
Explosives, Naval Architecture, Ultra- 
High Frequency Radio Technique, 
Safety Engineering, Engineering 
Drawing, Ordnance Inspection, Op- 
tical Electronics, Hull and Machin- 
ery Piping, Advanced, and Applied 
Mathematics, Concrete Design, Work 
Simplification, Hydraulics, Advanced 
Mechanics, and Theory of Elasticity. 
The largest of these programs is that 
of Practical Application of Ultra-High 
Radio Frequency Techniques, which 
is being given to about twenty-two 
hundred Ensigns and Second Lieu- 
tenants from the armed forces. The 
Navy contingent in this group have 
had elementary training at Bowdoin 
College or Harvatyl University be- 
fore coming to M. I. T. for the more 
advanced program. Members of the 
teaching staff have cooperated whole- 
heartedly taking this extra teaching 
burden on an already crowded sched- 
ule. The Committee handling this 
program includes Professor R. D. 
Douglass, Chairman, Professor A. L. 
Townsend, Mr. McKinnon, Mr. Fos- 
ter and Mr. Kimball. 

2. In research work it can already 
be said that not one but many de- 
velopments of importance have come 
from work carried on in the M. I. T. 
laboratories. Resulting equipment has 
already been used in successful op- 
erations against the enemy and are 
given highest priority, and are being 
procured in large quantities by the 
armed services. The research labo- 
ratory of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice is particularly important. A first 
class modern laboratory for chemical 























FUTURE LIEUTENANTS PRACTICE APPLIED SCIENCE 


Student officers at Tech learn the methods of signal communication employed by modern 
fast-moving troop units. Here R.O.T.C. students Ervine Rips and Charles Beatty of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and Robert Kraus of New York City are operating a portable hand-powered 
radio station such as might be used for communication between infantry units. Together 
with many of their classmates, these third-year students will spend part of their summer 
vacation in further training at the army’s elaborate Signal Corps establishment at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. Following another year of military and technical studies at 
Technology, they expect to be commissioned as second lieutenants in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. 
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engineering was constructed only two 
years ago and the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the Government then op- 
erating the great Edgewood Arsenal 
moved in, and are operating it as a 
military establishment. The labora- 
tory is operating very actively and 
successfully under the direction of 
a chemical enzineer officer, Major 
Rothschild, Tech *40. Its liaison with 
the office of the Chief of Chemicai 
Warfare in Washington is through 
another M. I. T. alumnus, Colonel 
Barker. 

Other war research activity is 
handled through the Division of In- 
dustrial Cooperation operating under 
88 contracts; 33 with the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
7 with the Army, 4 with the Navy, 
li with the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and 33 with 
industrial companies. The aggregate 
amount involved in these contracts 
is approximately six million dollars. 
This work involves the loans of sci- 
entific and engineering personnel 
from scores of other educational, in- 
stitutional and industrial companies. 
The most obvious war activity is the 
roar of and the continuous operation 
of the Wright Brothers Memorial 
Wind Tunnel for military aeronauti- 
cal purposes. 

The former Vice-President and 
Dean of Engineering Dr. Vannevar 
Bush is Director of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development 
and as such receives all recommenda- 
tions of contracts from the National 
Defense Research Committee. Pro- 
fessor W. K. Lewis is Vice-Chairman 
of Divisien of Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Engineering, Professor Thomas 
K. Sherwood is Technical Aide, for- 
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mer Alumni Dr. Frank B. Jewett 
heads the Division of Communica- 
tions and Transportation, Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Tolman, former student and 
staff member, now on the faculty of 
California Institute of Technology 
Division of Armor and 


Armaments, and Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, President of the Institute is in 
charge of a division which includes 


detection, micro-wave radio, fire con- 
trol, instrument, and infra-red radia- 
tion, and approximately a hundred 
members of the M. I. T. are now de- 
tailed to special war duty. 

3. In the normal educational 
gram the Selective Service plan has 
been administered from Washington 
and by local boards in a manner 
which has stressed the importance of 
advanced technological training and 
the boards have been considerate in 
permitting ze students already 
enrolled to complete the current aca- 
demic term. However, it appears that 
freshmen and sophomores who hap- 
pen to be above the draft age may 
not be deferred because it is consid- 
ered they have not yet reached the 
specialist class. This will affect about 
ten per cent of the freshmen and 30 
per cent of the sophomores. ~Never- 
theless the M. I. T. educational pro- 
gram has continued thus far without 
substantial change or complication. 
The senior year has been speeded up 
by shortening the intermediate vaca- 
tion and somewhat concentrating the 
work. The contemplated program is 
a minimized speed-up in which the 
freshman, sophomore and junior years 
carry on as usual while the senior 
class begins its study almost imme- 
diately after finishing the junior year 
and carries on without a break to 
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“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES JACK A DULL BOY”! 


The new swimming pool, at Tech, which has many unusual features for structures of 


its type. The building, which has a huge window in its southern wall, is oriented to 

give maximum benefit of sunlight in the pool area during the winter and a minimum 

of sunlight during the summer. This window looks out upon a walled garden which 

was developed for sun basking. The building contains a standard intercollegiate swimming 

pool 75 feet long and 42 feet wide, a shallow practice pool 40 feet long and 20 feet wide, 
and is 129 feet long, 92 feet in width, and has a height of 41 feet. 

















graduate early in February. Accom- 
panying this program is an arrange- 
ment whereby every undergraduate 
student is expected to spend his sum- 
mer vacation either in attendance 
upon a regular educational program 
or else in some work considered es- 
sential in the national war effort. The 
freshman class is expected to be 
larger than usual, and it is evident 
already that when the special train- 
ing courses are added to the normal 
educational program there will be an 
unusually large number of students 
in the classrooms and laboratories. 

4. Under other items, the story 
would not be complete without men- 
tion of the extraordinary variety and 
interest of some of the work which 
is being performed by members of 
the staff outside the main categories 
of instruction and research, Those in 
active service as commissioned offi- 
cers in the Army or Navy include 
Professor Clark Robinson, Major in 
the Chemical Warfare Service; Pro- 
fessor Ralph Bennett, Commander in 
Charge of a research laboratory of 
the Bureau of Ordnance in the Navy; 
Professor Edward L. Bowles, Special 
\ssistant to the Secretary of War; 
Dean Robert G. Caldwell, Advisor to 
the State Department in the Field of 
Spanish American Affairs; Professor 
Walter G. Whitman has taken over 
a large portion of the chemical affairs 
of the War Production Board. Pro- 
fessor Douglass Brown has returned 
from a mission to Moscow, and other 
members of the staff are in England 
and in Pearl Harbor. The Alumni 
Office is keeping records of the in- 
dividual activities which taken all to- 
gether constitute Technology’s role 
in this emergency. 
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It is evident that this program is 
particularly significant as measured 
by any yardstick. In terms of budget 
the special war operations in Cam- 
bridge are now running at between 
two and three times the rate of the 
Institute’s normal peace time budget, 
and are rapidly increasing. The teach- 





ing and research staff is approx- 
imately doubled. During 1941-1942 
the total enrollment of students at 


the Institute increased about 50 per 


cent above normal because of the 
establishment of special emergency 
training courses, and this number 


will be doubled next year. To accom- 
modate these activities Tech has not 
only crowded the regular laboratories 
and classrooms to the limit, but has 
built two large and one small per- 
manent buildings and one very large 
temporary building, has added tem- 
porary stories on top of the George 
Eastman has bought a 
nearby industrial building, has rented 
large space adjacent to the Boston 
Harbor and has received from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts the 
loan of its very fine hangar facilities 
at the East Boston Airport. All this 
has been done without publicity, 
without confusion, and in a _ highly 
efficient manner. 

iPresident Compton concluded his 
speech to the Alumni with this state- 
ment: “Our enthusiasm is not for the 
war or for these related war activities 
as such, but is for the principles of 
freedom, fair play, and human justice 
which we are fighting to defend. It is 
these principles and the idealism 
which lives in the tradition and peo- 
ple and structure of these United 


laboratories; 


States of ours which gives to us all 
the power to carry on in this time 
of crisis.” 








Green Point 


By Saran GRINNELL 


Whether “native” or “summer folks” you'll enjoy this story with 
a New England setting, and sympathize with Pelly whose problems 


are of all places and times. 


When Pelly was little, they only 
lived in Green Point in the summer. 
Every June they’d leave New York 
and go there, to the farm-house by 
the sea where Helen’s grandfather 
had lived. The water would be 
bright, bright blue, scalloped with 
little lacey whitecaps; and the Scotch 
broom all along the golflinks would 
be bursting with cascades of golden 
pea shaped blossoms. 

George would wave one arm at it 
as they drove past. “Those damn 
fool summer people,” he would say. 
“They go to all the bother of getting 
broom to grow, and then they’re 
never here in time to see it bloom.” 


George and* Helen were Pelly’s 
father and mother, but she called 
them by their given names. The 
other Green Point children called 


their parents Dad and Mummy, but 
Pelley’s family was different from the 
rest. Because George was an artist, 
the summer people considered him 
bohemian and queer; because Helen 
was a native, they hardly noticed her 


at all. And they, in turn, were 
scornful of their richer neighbors. 
Helen called them “summer devils” 


as her grandfather had done, and 
George just called them “phonies” or 
“stuffed shirts”. All summer long he 
painted portraits of them, charging 


them enormous fees for being made 
distinguished by his talent. 


Even s0, 
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at four o’clock each afternoon, he 
always knocked off work. “To hell 
with this,” he’d say abruptly, “I’m 
going to get the mail.” He’d bang out 
of the studio without even saying 
goodbye and stand in front of the 
farmhouse, yelling for Helen and 
Pelly to come along. 

First they took the little grassy 
path that wound between green- 
lichened rocks and grey-green juni- 
pers along their private cliff. Beyond 
it to the eastward was Green Point’s 
very tip; and to the west, the bath- 
ing beach with a clubhouse and 
cabanas and a pier. Here they went 
down the wooden steps that led to the 
beach club entrance; then followed 
each other single file along the 
boardwalk running westward up the 
shore. Inland from the boardwalk, 
set smug'y on strips of fat green lawn, 
was the row of summer cottages and 
villas, all pretentious in their very in- 
formality, trimmed with Victorian 
jigsaw lacework, with towers, turrets, 
balconies, piazzas jutting toward the 
sea. Pelly was so used to them she 
hardly noticed. She just felt vaguely 
scornful of the summer people on 
their porches as she walked along. 
Then, when they reached the post- 
office by the Casino, George would 
take her by the hand. “Come on, 
kid,” he’d say. “I’d hate to have any 
child of mine run over by a Rolls.” 
He’d stride through the jumble of 
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cars and summer people who had 
come to get the mail. And Pelly 
would stare at all of them: the chat- 
tering women in their lovely pastel 
frocks and Harlequin dark glasses, 
the few men in their shorts and flan- 
nel blazers, and the children already 
changed by their nursemaids from 
sunsuits to cleaned starched linen 
clothes for tea. She would speak to 
some of them shyly, almost gruffly: 
then she’d glance up at George and 
grin. “Stuffed shirts,” she’d think 
and squeeze his hand. 

Then suddenly one summer every- 
thing was changed. George was com- 
missioned to do some murals, so 
Pelly and Helen went to Green Point 
all alone. And that September, 
Helen told her they weren’t going 
back to New York any more —that 
she and George were going to get di- 
vorced. Pelly cried and cried: she’d 
never even dreamt of life without 
him, the idea seemed more than she 
could bear. But Helen kept talking 
to her in a determined voice. “Now 
listen, Pelly,” she would say. “George 
has the makings of a really first-class 
painter. He’s got to work and live 
the way he wants, and if you really 
love him, you ought to try to under- 
stand.” , 

3ut Pelly didn’t understand. She 
felt so lost and miserable, she didn’t 
really try. She even came to think 
that Helen was the one at fault — 
it seemed George never would have 
left them otherwise. So all through 
that long bleak winter she brooded 


by herself, turning away from Helen, 
e only person she had left. 

When Spring came, she began to 
count the days till all 
people 


th 


the summer 


would arrive. Now that 
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George was gone she’d lost her scorn 
for them; she only longed for some- 
one to be friends with. Finally on 
Memorial Day, she saw two children 
on the beach—it was Anne Brooks 
and her brother Tubby, she knew 
them, she could play with them. Ex- 
citedly she ran down the beachclub 
steps, but there she suddenly grew 
shy. “Hello” she said and stood and 
stared at them. 

Tubby didn’t even turn around: 
he was busy throwing rocks at two 
big horseshoe crabs. But Anne 
stared back at Pelly cooly. “It’s 
only Pelly Hull,” she said. “She was 
here all winter, just imagine!” 

“Well,” said Pelly, “You’re here 
now, and its only Decoration Day”. 
“Listen.” Tubby suddenly decided 
teasing Pelly would be more fun than 
torturing the crabs. “Is it true your 
father ran off and deserted you?” 

Pelly suddenly was furious. 
“Helen’s divorced, that’s all. And so 
are lots of the summer women.” 

“Summer wimmen,” Tubby 
tated with an exaggerated native 
twang, but Anne broke in with a 
sophisticated explanation. “Oh loads 
of people get divorced, but they 
marry someone else right off unless 
thev get a lot of alimony.” 

Pelly didn’t know what alimony 
was, so she quickly changed the sub- 
ject. “Listen, I dare you to go wad- 
ing: the water’s just like ice.” 

Anne sat down scornfully on a 
rock, but Tubby took 'Pelly up on it. 
She waded in ahead of him, feeling 
the icy water sting her legs with a 
thousand needles till they at last grew 
numb. Soon he began to splash 
great sheets of it upon her, till sud- 
denly she leapt at him and pushed 
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him over backwards. He pulled her 
down with him and they rolled and 
wrestled wildly in the water. Then 
she broke away and scrambled to the 
shore. 

“Oh!” cried Anne, “Just wait till 
Mummy sees you, Tubby Brooks!” 

Pelly was shivering in an agony of 
cold. “Come on,” she quavered. 
“We'll go to George’s studio and 
build a fire and dry our clothes. 
Come on, I’m going to run . és 

That way a truce was made be- 
tween them, but it was only tempo- 
rary. Gradually as the other chil- 
dren came to Green Point, Tubby 
and Anne grew crueller to Pelly. 
Tubby would dare her to more and 
more impossible feats and she’d at- 
tempt them all. Once he dared her 
to chew some poison ivy and her 


mouth became so swollen that she 
could eat nothing except liquids 
through a tube. Another time she 


climbed the roof of the Casino and 
trapeze-walked along the ridgepole, 
while the other children stood watch- 
ing breathlessly upon the ground. 
There was a sort of desperate com- 
pulsion in everything she did that 
made the other children’s parents dis- 
approve of her as wild. But no mat- 
ter how she tried. she really couldn’t 
change things. She was different 
from the others and they always 
rubbed it in, with the ruthless perse- 
cution only children can maintain. If 
they couldn’t phase her any other 
way, they’d simply “skip” her, till 
finally she’d go back bitterly offended 
to hide among the junipers of her 
own private cliff. 

And so it went from summer to 
summer till Pelly was seventeen. 
War had broken out by then, but 
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George was too old’for the draft. He 
was doing murals now in Washing- 
ton, and sometimes wrote to Helen or 
to Pelly. When Pelly got a letter, 
she would lock herself in his studio 
and read it over and over. Then 
she’d sit and stare forlornly out the 
window as the cold grey fog came 
drifting in across the bay. The light- 
ship out beyond the point would be- 
gin its mournful bellowing, and sitting 
listening she would feel all her youth 
and energy and loneliness coiled up 
taut inside her like a spring. It 
seemed that somehow something had 
to happen; she didn’t know what, she 
only knew she couldn’t stand things 
as they were. 

Then finally the “something” hap- 
pened: Pelly fell in love. One morn- 
ing she was playing golf alone when 
an army truck packed full of soldiers 
came rumbling down the road. One 
was sitting sideways just inside the 
tailboard, with his arms crossed on 
his chest; he looked very young and 
handsome in his Khaki uniform. 
“Why” she thought, “ie looks just 
like the sort-of boy that comes here 
to the Point. And he’s just about 
my age. ” It seemed almost as 
if she’d said the words out loud, be- 
cause suddenly he turned and met 
her eyes. They stared at one another 
till her cheeks began to burn; then 
she turned away self-consciously and 
pretended to be hunting for her ball. 
But she kept stealing glances side- 
ways at the truck till it went out of 
sight around a curve. “I wonder 
who he is,” she thought. “And what 
they all are doing way down here. I 
wonder if I’ll see him any more and 
if he’ll look at me... .” 

(Continued in October YANKEE) 
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A HIKING FRATERNITY FOOT-LOOSE 


IN VERMONT 


By Maurice Broun 


Sooner or later many of us will have 
to hike or bike—and we'll like it too, 
We will hike for health and recrea- 
tion and morale, for walking has be- 
come a patriotic duty. 

“Use your feet and ‘de-feet’ the 
Japs” is the slogan of the Interna- 
tional Walkers Association of Ameri- 
ca, whose six hundred peripatetic par- 
ticipants have been walking for health 
the past eight years. 

3ernar MacFadden, famed physical 
culturist, was the originator of the 
“International Walkers” in 1935 (then 
called the MacFadden Health Walk- 
ers); since then this popular move- 
ment has found adherents throughout 
the States, Physical fitness and fel- 
lowship are the keynote of this foot- 
loose fraternity. 

Each year in early June the Walk- 
ers get together and take to the open 
road. Last year their hike led from 
Pittsburgh to Danville. This spring 
some 40 members of the club explored 
Vermont. 

Starting from Albany, N. Y., on 
the 7th of June, the Walkers averaged 
20 miles a day, putting up at hotels 
each evening. On the 13th they ar- 
rived at Long Trail Lodge, in Sher- 
burne Pass—their wilderness home for 
one week, Just in case you visualize 
a pack of weary wanderers heaving 
luggage or rucksacks en route, let me 
advise you that the hikers are bliss- 
fully unconcerned with impediments, 
for all their luggage and equipment 





is conveyed from stop to stop in a 
large commissary truck, 

The forty hikers converged from 
fifteen states, some as distant as Mis- 
souri, Michigan and Illinois. At least 
half of the party comprised women, 
all splendid hikers. Enthusiasm, ener- 
gy and camaraderie distinguished the 
Walkers, of whom the oldest was Mr. 
H. L. Vesey of Perry, Ohio, aged 75; 
the youngest, aged 12, was Governeur 
Cadwallader of Philadelphia. 

Though the weather turned unpleas- 
ant, and remained so during most of 
their stay, the hikers went forth daily 
from the Lodge, to explore the high- 
ways and byways near Pico. During 
one memorable morning of partial sun- 
shine, the Walkers climbed to Killing- 
ton Peak—twelve miles round trip 
from the Lodge, and then topped this 
off with an additional hike of several 
miles later in the day. It was plain 
that these out-of-state walking en- 
thusiasts were bent on getting their 
full of the flavor and delights of the 
Green Mountain heights. 

The hikers have found that under- 
weight people actually gain weight 
during a long hike, while overweight 
individuals lose much excess tissue. 

Many a hiker and camper has pro- 
fited by a vacation on Vermont’s cele- 
brated Long Trail. Few, however, 
have extracted more genuine enjoy- 
ment, and carried away more lasting 
memories, than these 40 odd veterans 
of the International Walkers Associa- 
tion of America. 


Five Suftterers 






By Courtenay GuiLp 


'7ITH our country at war, a 
W auue of many commodities 
is already here, and other things are 
expected to be difficult to obtain in the 
near future. 

Due to such war conditions, people 
who formerly gave little thought to 
thrift are now talking of the need 
for hoarding various things that may 
be hard to get or obtainable only at 
higher prices as the war continues. 

While almost everybody is affected 
in some way by this shortage of 
commodities, the business man is 
forced to consider how he can carry 
on under the coming Revenue Act 
that is expected to make the burden 
of taxes much heavier than the law 
under which we are now working. 

“Waste not want not” is a proverb 
that was often repeated to us in 
childhood, and the proverb is receiv- 
ing more respect as thrift becomes 
necessary whether we like it or not. 








There were slogans in the first 
World War telling us not to waste 
food and other things needed for win- 
ning the war, and we are now being 
cautioned not to waste rubber, 
metals and other commodities needed 
for military use. 

With all the warnings that we 
hear about the danger caused by 
wasting commodities we seldom hear 
anything said about wasting one of 
the most precious things we have— 
our time. 

For the man who merely wastes 
his own time we are not deeply con- 
cerned, for he is merely harming 
himself but the people who waste 
our time may be as harmful as pub- 
lic enemies. 

“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy” so that the benefits of 
rest and recreation should not be ne- 
glected, but all of us are inclined to 
resent having people waste our time 
that we wish to use for some useful 
purpose. 

There are many good citizens who 
waste hours of our time at meetings 
of clubs, committees, or societies by 
reading long reports that nobody 
wants to hear. Of course directors 
and officers must be informed of the 
condition of the organizations under 
their charge, and must render a re- 
port of their doings, but the proper 
way to make such reports is in 
printed form. 

Directors of a charitable society 
may have to listen monthly to a ver- 
bal report of the treasurer, telling 




















the story of every cent received and 
every cent spent in the past month. 
A brief monthly summary would 
suffice, with a printed report annu- 
ally. 

One of the most conspicuous ways 
of wasting the time of other people 
is misuse of telephone calls. The 
telephone is a necessity of business 
life, and saves a great amount of 
time, but there are people who are 
very inconsiderate of others in their 
telephone conversations. 

A reasonable plan for use of the 
telephone would seem to demand that 
conversations over the wires should 
be brief. The man who makes the 
call may think that as he pays for 
the call he can talk as long as he 
cares to do so. 

From his own point of view tlfis 
is reasonable, but he may be doing 
an injury to five other people. 

When you spend ten or fifteen 
minutes on a call that should be con- 
cluded within three minutes you are 
wasting the time of the person you 
call. Then there may be someone 
waiting to make a call on the instru- 
ment you are using, and another per- 
son waiting to send a message over 
the other fellows wire. 

In addition there may be some- 
body else trying to get your num- 
ber, and another somebody else try- 
ing to get the other fellow’s number. 
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So, when you spend an unreasonable 
time on a telephone conversation, it 
would be well to remember the five 
persons to whom you may be doing 
an injury. 

The dear ladies are the worst 
offenders, and they are especially ex- 
asperating when their first words are 
“Do you know who this is?” 

A Boston man put in a telephone 
call for a Mr. Lord in Providence. 
The telephone exchange was “Angel” 
and after a few moments the report 
was received “Angel says Lord is 
busy.” Perhaps the gentleman in 
Providence was having his time 
wasted by one of those long telephone 
conversations. 





FAUX PAS 


By Franx Kennetu Younc 


Young William meant to call his gal 
A charming little “cutey”; 
But William never learned to spell — 


He wrote the cutey “cootie!” 


THE “A” CARD ARISTOCRACY 


By Artruur J. Peer 


And how two of its members spent a summer which was decidedly 


different —in tune with the times. 


One of the advantages of war-time 
restrictions and conditions is that 
they are forcing us to try new experi- 
ments and make new discoveries. 
That master of paradoxes, the late 
G. K. Chesterton, once wrote an 
essay on “The Advantages of Having 
One Leg”; I almost titled this article, 
“The Advantages of Gas Rationing,” 
for had it not been that an “A” card 
and a conscience have eliminated 
pleasure driving for us, my wife and 
I would not have rediscovered the 
joys of bicycling, the secret intima- 
cies of the countryside, and the charm 
of vacationing at near-by New Eng- 
land towns and villages. 

Unless the intensive war effort to 
which we are being called, be bal- 
anced by days of recreation and 
“escape,” public health and morale 
would seriously deteriorate. “Defense” 
work embraces more than military 
service, production of armaments, 
raw materials and food, A.R.P. ac- 
tivities and the purchase of war 
bonds. It includes a correct apprecia- 
tion of relative values, and it seems 
to me that already adequate defense 
of some of these values is weakening. 

However, be that as it may, this 
is not a plea for more gas for private 
automobiling or more latitude for 
vacation travel. The purpose of this 
article is to demonstrate that the 


grass in your own back yard is as 





green—and perhaps greener — than 
the grass in the other fellow’s back 
yard. 

For years we have spent our vaca- 
tions in the mountains of New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont, or down on the 
Maine coast. This year, this was out; 
in spite of what we see of speed and 
joy-riding on the highways by peo- 
ple who don’t care, or don’t think, we 
couldn’t have driven into filling sta- 
tions a hundred miles or more from 
home, without blushing confusion. 
After facing the situation, not for this 
year only, but for the duration, we 
bought a couple of bicycles, and three 
or four times a week took short rides 
to harden up for longer trips on week- 
ends. 

In a surprisingly short time our 
staying power improved, hills were 
negotiated with greater ease, our 
lung capacity expanded, and summer 
evening rides of from fifteen to 
twenty miles leave us with a warm, 
healthy glow, an appetite, and en- 
sure a night of restful sleep. 

When the time came for a short 
summer vacation, my wife took the 
car, her bicycle riding on the front 
bumper, and motored to Rockport, 
Cape Ann, at a cost of three gallons 
of gas. A few days later I did the 
trip on my bike, a distance of forty 
miles from our home, in three and a 
half hours. Leaving the house at 5 
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a.m, I was in Rockport for break- 
fast. Later that same day we rode 
fifteen miles along shore roads, tak- 
ing a dip in the ocean when we felt 
like it, or riding along narrow cow- 
paths to Dogtown Common which 
runs down the centre of the Cape. 
During the entire period we were 
away we never used the car except 
for one trip down and the return trip 
home, yet we saw more of Cape Ann 
on our bicycles than we had seen 
during many previous motor trips. 
But the discovery of the bicycle as 
a pleasant, healthful means for “get- 
ting places” was only one phase of 
this new experience. We discovered 
there is so much more to see’ when 
on the wheel. Riding ten miles an 
hour on an unfrequented country 
road, one can watch airplanes patrol- 
ing the coast, or spot blueberries at 
the roadside; the wildlife is not scared 
by the rush of speed; the song of the 
bird is not lost in the noise of the 
engine; and the intriguing woodland 
path is not barred—two wheels can 
go almost anywhere two feet can go. 
And as for nervous tension, there is 
no such thing to the cyclist who uses 
his machine intelligently. 
And what of Rockport, with its 
lightly “blackout,” its much re- 
duced transient business, its fifteen 
ile night driving limit with dimmers 
ly, through dark narrow streets 
1 lanes? Nowhere to go! Yes, and 
there was nowhere to go, 
there was everywhere to go. Among 
the ‘artists, writers, sculptors and 
other professional people who are 
permanent residents of this quaint 
Cape Ann village, we found a rich 
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social and intellectual life; an en- 
vironment bounded only by the uni- 
versal interests of men and women 
who are sensitive to the impact of 
universal emotions, beauty, and ar- 
tistic expression. In their homes and 
gardens we found a spiritual and 
mental stimulous that eludes one 
when he is always hurrying to get 
somewhere else. Instead of studying 
road maps and computing mileage, 
we exchanged views on social, artistic, 
philosophical trends; visited picture 
exhibits; played ping-pong in the 
great studio of a famous painter of 
New England snow scenes; loafed 
luxuriously; read mystery yarns be- 
side a blazing log fire on rainy nights 
—all this, fortunately, because “there 
was nowhere to go.” 

This is the sort of thing we’re go- 
ing to discover more and more as 
war's restrictions become severer and 
more exacting. It is what has hap- 
pened in England where people de- 
prived of the artificial stimulus of 
commercialized night entertainment, 
have had to rediscover or recreate a 
social life that depends almost en- 
tirely on what is contributed in the 
family circle, or by near-by friends 
and neighbors. Coupled with this has 
been a tremendous surge of interest 
in literature — people are reading 
more. 

In our own country it well may be 
that the rationing of gas and rubber 
is the first step to leading us back to 
a mode of life much simpler, but much 
richer in experience, than the “50,000- 
miles-a-year” and “a-new-car-every- 


two-years” period which ended last. 


March, 











AFFIRMATION 


By GEORGE ABBE 


Loaded with light the trees of morning stand, 
Heavy with yellow light the sloping lawn, 

What does it matter if our hearts are dark, 

If the thin mind is strictured like a glass 

Through which a slow and mortal sand 

Runs endlessly? What if our youth is gone, 

And all the tables of companionship grown bare, 
The body sick with every changeless task? 

Still we can see this light, intangible yet sure, 
Still we can breathe a rich and vivid air, 

“The walls of houses that we built endure, 

And we can touch them and remember they 

Are stone and wood, made out of earth and day 
And every substance visioned and well-known. 
Across these trees wrapped in the wind of praise 
A gold-brown bird has flown, 

Here in the silver-crested grasses graze 

Cattle whose flesh and warmth become our own; 
Color is on the hedge, odor of herb and flower 
Seal us in certainties, in subtle power. 

What difference, then, if loneliness can hang, 
Evil as bat wings, in the raftered brain, 

Soil can be touched with hand, the sound of rain 
Can compensate for sleep and love and all things lost. 
If | but know a single shaft of sun, 

Touch but a single window traced with frost, 
That is enough to cancel grief and pain. 
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“GOOD-BYE MOM” 


By Grace S. WinsLow 


“ 


... And there, in the future somewhere, we can hope for a 


bright day, when the awful war will be over.” 


“Good-bye, Mom, I'll be seeing 
you!” My tall, dark-haired second 
son had said those words, kissing 
me warmly, and he stepped into the 
bus, that dark, early February morn- 
ing. I repeatedly get the picture of 
him, within the brightly lighted bus, 
as I stood there alone waving to him. 
The picture of him, his fine head, hat- 
less, the back of his brown tweed 
overcoat and his long arms reaching 
up his yellow leather bag to the lug- 
gage rack, and the bus rolling out of 
sight. 

It is strange that that picture of 
him persists, because his clothes have 
all come back to me,—the coat and 
the leather bag. I can go to the closet 
and see the yellow bag and feel the 
roughness of the tweed coat in my 
restless fingers, and I can still faintly 
smell the smoke of his cigarettes. 

The older boy had gone the after- 
noon before. His going had been pre- 
ceded by farewell parties, dinners, 
gay laughter, telephone calls — cars 
coming and going, boys and girls, in 
and out of the house. We had been 
able to go to the station to see him 
off, for he had gone on a regular pas- 
senger train for the Cadet Training 
Center in the South. It almost seemed 
at the time that we were seeing him 
off for a vacation, as we mingled with 
the gay, southern-bound civilian pas- 
sengers; but at the last moment the 
awful truth seeped into my mind, and 
the tears came very close to the sur- 
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face, but I managed to smile although 
there was a great ache about my 
heart. “Good-bye, Mother, write 
often’—and he was running along 
the platform tugging his heavy suit- 
case, and the brittleness of it and the 
hurried kiss, seemed that of a young 
eager boy, off to college. Off to col- 
lege? Off to the study of war-fare, 
and into a life exactly opposite of any 
he had ever known. 

The other boy was still with me,— 
the younger, who would become a 
soldier in less than fifteen hours. I 
turned to him trying to smile, and he 
took my arm and together we walked 
silently to the car. The evening was 
quiet, although there was a tenseness, 
a foreboding. He sat in a big chair 
reading. Hé did not mention it but I 
had a feeling that this boy, whose 
home meant so much to him, was try- 
ing to enjoy that homey touch while 
there was still time. No farewell 
parties, no calling up friends, — his 
own best chum had just recently en- 
listed, — just quietly reading under 
the lamp in the living-room by the 
open fire, just as though he was not 
within the next few hours to start on 
the greatest adventure and experience 
of his life! 

After his bus had gone into the 
darkness of the early morning, I tried 
to finish my breakfast but it would 
not go down. I seemed to be stiff and 
numb all over. I sat in the chair 
where he had sat the night before— 
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for a long 
the rooms. It was so quiet, so deathly. 
Why? They had gone out mornings 
before and would be gone all day. 
Why should I start missing them so 
soon? The telephone was strangely 
silent. I did not turn on the radio all 
morning because I was afraid that l 
might chance on one of their jazz pro- 
grams, programs that I had asked 
them many times to turn off, in mo- 
ments of exasperation, and I could 
not bear to think of that now. Couldn’t 
bear to think that I had ever scolded 
them, had ever disciplined them. 


Was I being sensible about this? 
They had gone bravely, without com- 
plaint, with courage of duty and right 
as their motive. They had not been 
bubbling with enthusiasm but they 
had enlisted and there had been no 
emotional scenes among us. 


Of course I realized that I was only 
one among millions of mothers and 
wives who had been so touched. I 
should harden myself to this thing 
and take it bravely, thinking of oth- 
ers. But everyone’s heartache is in- 
dividual, If you have a toothache or 
a broken leg, you are the one who 
suffers. Others may have toothaches 
or broken legs and you feel sorry for 
them, but that doesn’t stop the pain. 
All the sympathy and the feeling that 
others, too, are suffering are lost in 
your own pain because you must bear 
it yourself and you are the one that 
has to do something about it. It is 
almost impossible, at such a crisis in 
a mother’s life, to find any sedative. 
I found that I must think, I must 
dwell on them. That was something 
that I must do this first day, there 
was no escape. And I thought of them 
constantly, that day, as little children. 
Two little curly headed boys, one fair, 
one dark, nearly of an age. 


I thoughts of all the little things they 
used to do, remembered things, long 
forgotten, — illnesses, anxious days, 
happy days. Their toys, the shining 
new Red Rider, the very first self- 
controlled vehicle he had had,—and 
now he was to be a flyer! There were 
the ‘cribs they had slept in with the 
warm bunny blankets. Their first 
steps. I remembered the day that l 
took them to the hospital to have 
their tonsil operations, feeling like a 
great monster, holding each little 
trusting hand, leading them up those 
awful steps, into a day of suffering. 

Again, I could hear the younger one 
screaming, “You can’t leave me, you 
can’t!” I had started on a shopping 
trip and he was to stay with his grand- 
mother, whom he loved very much. 
I stayed over a train trying to soothe 
him, only to finally sneak away,— 
and there, as I rounded the corner of 
the next street, he was, crying, and 
clinging to me. He had run across a 
neighbor’s yard to head me off. I took 
him back to the house, a little cross 
and provoked, or maybe it was more 
than a little, and after talking to him 
we found that he had had a dream— 
that I had gone away and left him 
and had not come back and he was 
terrified. Today, I almost felt that | 
could head him off and tell him that 
he could not leave me. Those things 
cannot be, fof when men have their 
duty before them, so clearly defined, 
su urgently necessary as it has come 
to be in this war, they see things dif 
ferently than mothers do. 

I remembered the Christmas trees 
and the birthdays with the sponge 
cakes, their first skates and bicycles, 
and later the worry about them get- 
ting driving licenses. And the paper 
routes, when they would come in so 
wet, or hot and tired, and the lovable 
thing that the older one had done, 
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saving his paper money and coming 
home proudly with a pair of shoe- 
skates for me, so that I could go skat- 
ing with him. And the pink tea-set 
that the younger one had bought. 

There were sO many memories 
crowding that day, the first day of 
aloneness! The terrifying night when 
the younger boy, on his way to cubs, 
was struck and dragged under an au- 
tomobile and how he lay cruelly in- 
jured, his face scraped horribly and 
his body battered and bruised and 
cut,—all night on the danger list, at 
the hospital. The terrible infection of 
the wounds—from the sand and tar 
on that newly resurfaced road which 
had been ground into them — and 
finally the grafting of skin from his 
leg to the whole side of his face. His 
face kept almost motionless for two 
weeks, bandaged so that the grafted 
skin roots would take hold. Not 
allowed to talk; fed from a tube. I 
suddenly saw that scar on his hand- 
some face, in all its vividness and I 
wept then, a little, as I thought of all 
the things the boy had suffered be- 
cause of that night. And now he had 
volunteered his life for his country, 
and had literally turned his other 
cheek to the enemy. 

My heart was as though it had a 
great weight on it all day and I had 
that “all gone” feeling that people 
have when some one dear to them 
has passed away. I thought often, too, 
of my husband at work and of the 
little son who was in school, for I 
knew that they were unhappy too. 
Dad had gone on the bus with the 
younger soldier but at the terminal 
I went into 


he had had to leave him. 
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their rooms. There was the painting 
the older one had started. When 
would he be back to finish it? When! 


There was the smell of their cigar- 


ettes, ashes on a tray, a half-burned 
cigarette in the bathroom, the towels 
they had used. 


There were the older boy’s golf 
clubs, his tennis racket, shoe-skates 
and his skiis. The younger one’s tech- 
nical books and his drafting instru- 
ments. The older one’s brushes, some 
of his commercial art work. Well, 
what was the use? What was it all 
about? You loved them and cared for 
them, you shared their lives and 
planned for them and then, suddenly, 
you had no part in their lives. They 
were travelling hundreds of miles 
away from you, into a man’s world 
and among strangers who knew noth- 
ing of their likes and dislikes, their 
hopes and ambitions. Their training 
and their feeding under the supervi- 
sion of men. 


The stripped feeling persisted, and 
I felt that I had no part now in their 
lives. Since then I find that I have a 
very definite place. Writing to them, 
trying to picture to them every little 
bit of news, sending them cookies and 
cakes and little answers to requests, 
letting them know that we are with 
them prayerfully, all the way. 


The weeks are going and their new 
interests and work become a part of 
our lives, too, and there, in the future 
somewhere, we can hope for a bright 
day, when the awful war will be over 
and they will come home and one will 
say, “Hello, Mother!” and the other 
will say, “Hello, Mom!” 






An Old New England Yankee Reminisces 


(Continued from August YANKEE) 


By Amos W. Fiemincs 


Up there in the nightcap closet is 
a hole. 

You know these old square colonials 
all have a center chimney, built so you 
can walk around the outside of the 
chimney. In case of fire (and chimney 
fires are very common when you burn 
wood, ’specially pine) they wanted to 





Now you know they looked a long time fer 

the door that went over the fireplace. This 

feller found a board with a feather knot. 

Now I guess that wasn’t a feather in his 

cap! See the pegs, the “holy” hinges n’ 
the hand-whittled knob 


be able to get at the fire. Well, now 
with all this open space in the center 
of the house there was a grand place 
for mice to raise their young ‘uns. 
That’s why 


Nice and warm, too. 





they had the cat hole up thar. At 
night before Pa went to bed he just 
took the cat and shoved her through 
the cat hole into the space ’round 
the chimney. What happened? The 
cat had a feast and the “committee 
on the control of rodents” (as these 
new-fangled fellers would call it) 
would adjourn for another week. 

But speakin’ of holes; I’ve gotta 
couple more holes to tell you about. 
See the hearts up there in the door? 
Now, them are bundlin’ holes. 
“Sparkin’” was done in those days 
just like today. Gosh, those houses 
were cold you know. When Becky’s 
“young man” called, they used to sit 
on the bed and pull the patchwork 
quilt up over them (so’s she wouldn’t 
have to be interrupted by puttin’ 
wood on the fire every fifteen min- 
utes). Now, everythin’ was perfect- 
ly proper in this “bundlin” business 
because there was a big bar that 
came down between them. How- 
ever, Pas and Mas were cautious 
then, too, so they had a hole in the 
door where they kinda peeked through 
to see that everythin’ was carried on 
proper-like. The feller that made 
that door there must have been ex- 
try careful cause he had two holes 
cut so Pa and Ma could both look at 
the same time. Why cut in the 
shape of a heart? Well, I guess 1! 
you'd ever looked through one oO 
’em and seen the goin’s on, you 
wouldn’t ask that question. 

Some of the old houses have doors 
with a circle in them. Now this is a 
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“See the two hearts in the door over thar? — bundlin’ holes. 


former office of the author). 
hearth—kept warm longer. 
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” Them settin’ rooms was a 
thing ’uv beauty. Paneled doors, paneled dado, panels over the fireplace — (Photo of 


Sometimes (see photo above) you even saw a soapstone 
Yep—the gun is over the door, too, fer Injun chasin’. The 


old timers would grab the rifle off’n the pegs with the left hand, the door latch with the 


right n’ they was ready fer ‘business. 


kinda ticklish one to tell with mixed 
folks present. Nevertheless, it’s a 
fact although I know some uv you 
won’t believe a word of it. The 
round holes were called Debt Holes. 
They say that when a “widder” re- 
married, she disposed of her first hus- 
band’s debts by being married with 
no clothes on. She stood in another 
room alone and held the groom’s 
hand through the round hole in the 
door during the ceremony. Cere- 
mony over, she got dressed and came 
out minus her first husband’s debts. 
Now how do you suppose that ever 


,;” 


got started? 

You know there are lots of secrets 
in these old houses. Now right in 
back of that fireplace is a room in the 
center of the big chimney. They 
used to call it the Indian Room. In 
the real old colonial days when the 
Indians were feared, the Yankees 
built these houses so that if the In- 
dians set fire to them there was a 
place for the family to go and be 
safe. Legend has it that a house 
could burn flat and not harm the 
folks who were in the Indian Room. 
Yep, must’ve been a hot place in thar. 
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Here, under the “Arc de Triomphe” stands the family choppin’ block and the wood pile— 
scene where many a turkey has lost his head, many a boy has learned respect and many a 
president has dreamed his future. 


Oh yes, the entrance to the Indian 
Room. Under the ship stairway in 
the front hall was a small opening 
about three foot square. When the 
fire started they just pushed aside 
the butter crocks and the warming 
pan stored there, and climbed through 
the openin’. The oak door (oak, be- 
cause it burned more slowly) was 
closed after them and there they 
waited for the Indians to have their 
fun. Legend has it that once a house 
was set afire the Indians left, never 


to come back. Dunno about that 
though. 
But speakin’ uv Indians. See 


them slidin’ shutters up there at the 
you 


windows? Now, know when 





those are shut tight, nary a hair of 
light shows through. Yep, those 
shutters gave privacy to the home 
folks. If the Indian tried to peer 
through to see what there was to 
plunder within, they were disap- 
pointed when they chose a house with 
inside slidin’ shutters. (Unknowing- 
ly too, the old Yankees with their 
shutters practiced a theory that now 
is a profession—insulation The shut- 
ters kept the heat in and provided a 
dead air space between the shutters 
and the sash.) 

There was usually only one room 
in a house that had the shutters. 
This room you know was a thing of 
beauty. Panelling over the fireplace, 

















panelled doors, panelled shutters, 
panelled dado—yep, a lotta work 
went into that room—the settin’ 
room. 


You know, the panelling in those 
old houses was all handmade. As 
you college boys would say “extra 
curricular” like. Feller had to milk 
the cows at four o’clock in the morn, 
get the chores done, do a day’s work 
for money enough to buy clothes and 
shoes he couldn’t raise and for tax 
money too. All this was done before 
supper. Then after supper he dreamed 
of the home he was gonna have 
someday—dreamed while he carved 
away on his panels. After he got 
his panels made (or in the meantime 
during every light hour he could 
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spare) he would hew his beams. 
Solid oak for the corner posts and 
frame—just look at ’em up there, 


fourteen inches some of ’em; for the 
cross beams he used maple. These 
were usually about 4 x 4. You city 
fellers that come up here wonder 
why these houses haven’t “given in” 
a whisker since they were built. 
Now, ya know when you stop to 
think ’uv a feller gettin’ all these 
things ready by himself,—it took 
time, ’cause he only had a few hours 
a day, or maybe only in the winter 
time to work on it. By the time he 
was ready fer the neighbors, the 
wood was rock dry. What do I mean 
ready for the neighbors’? Well now, 
you couldn’t guess. 
(Continued in October YANKEE) 


Where once were piled the neat rows on rows of wood, now you'll see the family jallopy, 
the kerosene drum and the thermometer, all indicative of a modern age—yet the archways 


remain in mute testimony of the privations of Colonial days. 





A BODY CAN’T BE TOO CAREFUL 


By Birt Perkins 


Abbie only thought she knew the difference between 
military secrets and plain news! 





pee HERE wasn’t a thing that 
& happened in Centralia that 
Abbie Barnes did not know. 
She had small gimlet eyes 
that seemed to probe deep 
into the heart of other peoples’ af- 
fairs. Abbie was not the type that 
would tell all she knew. Not quite. 
With the war going on and the new 
munitions factory at Centralia, a body 
could not be too careful about giv- 
ing away military secrets. At least 
that was what they were always say- 
ing over the radio. Abbie would have 
bitten off her tongue before admit- 
ting, even to her best friend that 
Centralia ever had a munitions fac- 
tory. Abbie guessed she knew the dif- 
ference between military secrets and 
plain news. 

Sipping a cup of tea in*the corner 
booth of the Elite Restaurant with 
her new friend Mrs. Dixon, Abbie 
was just finishing a spicy bit of gossip 
about one of the more prominent per- 
sonalities of the sleepy mid-western 
town. The fact that the gossip was 
Over twerity years old and forgotten 
hy most of the inhabitants did not 
matter, Mrs. Dixon was a recent ar- 
rival in Centralia and Abbie figured 
that it was no more than right that 
she get off on the right foot. 

Mrs. Dixon was, she took pains to 
inform everyone, a war orphan. Her 
husband was a sailor in the navy. 
Which navy, she neglected to say. 
But this neglect cut very little ice 
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with Abbie. Abbie’s only son was in 
the Navy and the common bond was 
enough to cause Abbie to take the 
new-comer under her wing. 

Mrs. Dixon’s thoughts were not on 

the juicy morsel of gossip that Abbie 
had delicately dished out. Her cold 
lue eyes stared thoughtfully out of 
the window and rested upon the col- 
umn of dirty, grey smoke that marked 
the site of the munitions factory. 

“I wonder if they are on full pro- 
duction yet?” she mused, 

Abbie’s eyes followed the direction 
of her gaze. Her mouth pursed primly. 

“That’s not for the likes of us to 
worry about,” she said haughtily. We 
never mention the factory here in 
Centralia. Mrs. Dixon sighed. “But 
I can’t help worrying a little,” she 
answered. “Homer—that’s my hus- 
band, you know—-said in his last let- 
ter that they did not have any too 
much ammunition. I wonder you don’t 
worry too, with a son in the navy.” 

Abbie snorted. “That’s not the way 
I heard it. Eddie says that he has a 
new gun and enough shells to sink 
Herr Hitler’s whole navy. And he 
ought to know, he’s a gunner’s mate, 
first class.” 

Mrs. Dixon lighted a cigarette. 
That was the one thing that Abbie 
did not like about Mrs. Dixon. She 
smoked in public. She extinguished 
the match in her tea grounds, and 
said casually: 














“What ship did you say he was 
on?” 

Abbie smiled apologetically, “Well, 
he is not exactly in the navy now. 
That is, he is not on a battleship. 
Eddie was such a good shot with one 
of those cannons that they put him 
on one of the new freighters to shoot 
submarines,” she said proudly. “He 
said he hoped they would see one this 
trip.” 

Mrs. Dixon blew a smoke ring, 
“When is he leaving?” she asked care- 
lessly. 

Abbie smiled. “He is already gone. 
Left New York Tuesday.” 

Mrs. Dixon yawned. “Ireland, I 
suppose.” 

Since the start of the war, Abbie 
had brushed up on her geography, 
and took pride in displaying her 
knowledge. 

“Not unless they moved Ireland,” 
she answered. “He said he would 
write me when they reached Pan- 
ama.” 

Mrs. Dixon sighed. “I wish I had 
known he was going. Who knows, he 
may run across someone I know. I 
have lots of friends out that way.” 

Abbie smiled. “The ocean is 4 big 
place. Not much chance of meeting 
anyone you know.” 

Mrs. Dixon snuffed out her cigar- 
ette. “I guess you are right. Well, I 
must toddle along.” She reached for 
the check and arose from her seat. 
Abbie watched her pay the cashier 
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and leave the restaurant. She sniffed. 
“Hope I didn’t hurt her feelings,” she 
muttered. “But she might as well 
learn, first as last, that | know how 
to hold my tongue about what goes 
on at the munitions factory.” 

Mrs. Dixon did not go straight 
home. She turned in at the telephone 
company and entering a private 
booth, placed a call for a number in 
New York. A man’s voice answered, 
remote and far away. 

Mrs. Dixon spoke guardedly, “Is 
that you, Homer?’ ’ 

“Yeah. What luck?” 

“I couldn’t make the sale on the 
beauty supplies. I am still in contact 
with the prospect—” 

“You didn’t call me to tell me that 
you failed, did you?” the voice inter- 
rupted harshly. 

“Don’t get excited, Homer.” Mrs. 
Dixon spoke soothingly, “I called to 
tell you that our competition shipped 
a load of marcelling machines out of 
New York, Tuesday.” 

Homer’s voice changed, “Tuesday, 
eh,” he said softly. “Where to, Baby?” 

“They were shipped out west, 
Homer. Bye.” Mrs. Dixon replaced 
the receiver on the hook. For a mo- 
ment she stared thoughtfully at the 
mouthpiece. “The ocean isn’t such a 
big place. Not when you know just 
where to go. Who knows, Eddie may 
meet some of my friends after all.” 
She shrugged and leaving the booth 
turned briskly toward her apartment. 
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AN AMATEUR AT COUNTRY FAIRS 


By Harriet L. Ciark 


Youwill find this “inveterate” exhibitor’s enthusiasm contagious. 
Ji 


i 


“What do you do it for?” a curious 
friend asked me when I showed him 
my prize ribbons. 

“You mean why do I exhibit at all 
the small fairs in the county?” I asked, 
“In December I'll receive a five-dol- 
lar check for these prizes, you know.” 

“It’s not the money. How can it 
be?” he scoffed. “You know you spent 
more than that at the fair today.” 

Since that time I’ve wondered why 
I do go to fairs — and I find many 
answers. 

Once I joined a garden club. At 
the annual show the emphasis was on 
vases which might have been pur- 
chased at Ovington’s or other exclu- 
sive New York shops and on arrange- 
ments which could have been copied 
from prize winners in the New York 
flower show. My specimen scabioso, 
sweet-peas, and zinnias were put, with 
a few other flowers grown by us dirt- 
garden people, out-doors against the 
brick "sae 1 of the hall, in the 
blazing July sun. It was the only class 
in which the flowers must have been 
grown by the exhibitors. The blossoms 
used in the “artistic arrangements” 
could be grown by gardeners or pur- 
chased from florists. 

That fall I took my flowers to the 
Goshen Fair and was happy to be in 
competition with people who had put 
their own seeds into the ground, 
weeded on their own knees, watered 
and cherished every stalk. I won 


some prizes and put the money aside 
for new seeds. 





icraft-child, They come back again 
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Soon I was studying premium lists 
of all the other fairs. I showed only 
three varieties of flowers that first 
year, but now I take twelve kinds to 
the fairs. 

But traveling perhaps forty miles, 
guarding choice vases, keeping flower 
heads from breaking their stems, ar- 
ranging bouquets, all before 10 o'clock, 
is such a chore that I looked about 
for something else to exhibit, some- 
thing less difficult to carry. 

I had begun to weave rag rugs. The 
first year 1 blushed to leave one of 
my products in a tent full of weav- 
ing, done by people trained by a 
Farm Bureau expert. To my surprise 
I won a second prize in the cotton 
class. The next year I took a first 
prize. 

At the fairs I began to study braid- 
ing rugs. I talked to people who make 
them and by experimenting I found 
the secret of sewing the braids to- 
gether so that the stitches do not show 
on either side and the rug lies flat 
without making a cradle, My last prize 
brought me a letter asking me to 
make a rug three feet by two feet. 

Other prizes have been taken with 
lima beans, butter, and cheese. My 
young nieces caught the fever and 
took ducks, rabbits, and guineas. 
Now they are experts in bread and 
cake making. 

It is fun watching the other exhib- 
itors. One can always recognize them, 
for they are not far from their hand- 






and again to watch the judges. It is 
an education to follow the judges at 
a distance and try to see through 
their eyes as they study one article 
against another. I enjoy policemen at 
fairs. One has to work with speed to 
unload exhibits, place them here and 
there, arrange flowers, carry vases 
and water, and then move the car to 
the parking lot before the next exhib- 
itors need the space. I’m never suc- 
cessful. Then a policeman comes and 
helps. One year I had two handsome 
cops and several fair officers running 
about with tubs of flowers and arm 
loads of bed-quilts. 

Two small fairs on my list offer 
prizes for amateur photographs of 
typical rural scenes. Beginning as a 
careless, indifferent photographer, I 
have, for two years now, taken first 
prizes. 

One of the greatest joys is gather- 
ing together one’s flowers at the end 
of the fair, and then looking around 
for the people who want the bouquets. 
Somebody will want my marigolds 
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for the seeds. Many people ask for 
flowers to take to their cemetery. 

Around December first the checks 
arrive. But it is not the money, after 
all, that spurs me on to exhibit. The 
country fairs keen me striving to ex- 
cel and make me eager to develop 
new skills. The psychologists have a 
a name for it. What a tonic is tangible 
success! Taking disappointments helps 
my sportsmanship. I don’t always 
win. Sometimes there seem to be in- 
justices. I’ve never complained—not 
yet, anyway. At one fair this year I 
took twelve prizes out of sixteen 
entries. At another I entered eleven 
flower exhibits and won nothing. I 
can hardly wait for that fair to come 
next year. 





My enthusiasm is contagious. After 
I take friends to a fair with me, they 
are often my competitors the follow- 
ing year. Nothing, as yet, discour- 
ages me. and I expect to go right on 
being an inveterate exhibitor at 
country fairs, 








Horse Mint 


By Girenn Warp Drespacu 


You catch a tantalizing scent that blows 

On winds that wander in neglected lanes 

Of autumn — and it seems to tweak your nose 
And laugh at you as lips with berry stains. 
You find the horse mint’s ragged flowers then 
Like tousled hair the many winds have tossed 
And sun has faded — and you breathe again 
The spicy wildness that you feared was lost. 


But keep away from horse mint if you fear 
The stir of something forthright and too strong 
With passionate implications of the year — 
For these are hardy plants where still belong 
Frank spice of unsophisticated mirth, 


Old tangs of robust and prolific earth. 















Know Your New England 


BOSTON FIRSTS 


Every section of New England has its “first.” This is only the beginning. 


By Mary Lincotn Orr® 


Boston rang the bell first when it 
came to comfort. An unknown Puri- 
tan father fitted the first rocker to a 
“generous arc,” and earned the bless- 
ing of all his ancestors. Cradles had 
been used for centuries, yet it re- 
quired Boston genius to harness the 
idea for practical ease. Mother 
swayed to and fro with baby in her 
arms in the new-fangled chair. See- 
ing her happily rocking, father con- 
structed another larger rocker with 
arms to rest his elbows for his very 
own self. The invention clicked with 
the public, and thrifty New Eng- 
landers attached new arcs to old fur- 
niture. The manufacture of the 
rocker became a leading industry. 

Boston was the first city to erect 
tall buildings. It is well to remember 
this fact when New York claims the 
honor of investing skyscrapers. In 
1803 Simon Bolivar, the Liberator of 
South America, visited Boston. He 
admired our “exceedingly high” 
buildings, our paved streets, our 
handsome residences, our splendid 
coffee house of 200 rooms. Indeed 
Bolivar liked our city so much he 
walked away over to the Charlestown 
Navy Yard to inspect that important 
place. 

The first dentist hung out his sign 


in Boston. He was none other than 
Paul Revere, the versatile Colonial. 
He advertised this profession along- 
side his Gold and Silversmith busi- 
ness in the Boston Gazette of August 
20, 1770. The ad read “he fixes teeth 
in such a manner that they are not 
only an Ornament, but of real Use 
in Speaking and Eating.” 

The first Mocha coffee sailed into 
Boston on a ship manned by Captain 
John Bertram, and created such ac- 
claim that whole fleets of ships went 
over to the Red Sea where they 
picked up cargoes of coffee that netted 
from 300 to 400 per cent profit. From 
Boston the coffee was distributed 
down the Atlantic seaboard. Believe 
it or not, coffee and pate de fois gras 
was a breakfast combination among 
Boston aristocracy in 1825. His 
Honor, Harrison Gray Otis, was 
sponsor of the fashion. 

The first distilleries of the country 
turned molasses into rum right here 
in Boston. So highly prized was this 
liquor that it displaced French brandy 
in ports all over the world where 
Boston ships entered. Rum was trad- 
ed for salt in Spain, for grapes and 
wine at the Canary Islands, for linens 
and laces in France, for coral and 
tortoise shell in Italy, for cheeses in 
Holland, for gold and ivory in Africa, 
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and for slaves on the Barbary Coast. 

The first great ship was built in 
Soston in 1631. It was christened 
“Blessing of the Bay” by Governor 
John Winthrop who put up the money 
for it, Being a wise man, the Gover- 
nor decided Boston should own a 
Merchant Marine to carry the ever- 
increasing exports and _ imports. 
“Blessing of the Bay” became a 
floating store that plied between the 
colonies along the Atlantic Coast. 

The first lighthouse in America 
was built at Boston. “A lanthorn and 
a great gun for a fog signal to warn 
vessels far out to sea” was ordered 
by the Puritan fathers in 1713, and 
went into operation in 1716 on the 
sight of the present Boston Light. 

The first neatly paved streets were 
laid in down-town Boston. Beach 
stones, round and humpy, formed 
the paving. While they did eliminate 
the mud, they must have been diffi- 
cult walking for ladies in soft satin 
shoes. 

The first poetess in America lived 
in Boston. Anne Bradstreet became 
renowned as a writer of verse, really 
good poetry about her home, her love 
for her husband, and family. Her 
youth had been gay and carefree, 
quite different from the hardships she 
endured in the colonies, “I changed 
my condition and marryed,” she 
wrote. “And came into this country 
where I found a new world and new 
manners at which my heart arose (in 
revolt). After I was convinctd it was 
the way of God, I submitted and 
joined the church at Boston.” Her 
words unveil the agony of the pio- 
neer woman who left behind the 
“tender heirlooms of the soul” in 
England for a cold, brutal, unculti- 
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vated land. There were many such 
gentle women as Anne Bradstreet, 


and one was Elizabeth Peabody of a 
century later. 

The first Lending Library and No- 
tion Shop was run by Elizabeth 
Peabody, who charmed friends and 
clientele so greatly that her shop 
turned into a club house. The Trans- 
cendental Club it was called, and was 
located on West Street. Men and 
women harboring a “yen” for culture 
met here weekly. 

The first regular lectures on edu- 
cational topics took place in Faneuil 
Hall for a public that eagerly attend- 
ed. Bi-weekly talks of diversified na- 


ture enthralled Bostonians. Every 
visitor from London found himself 
buttonholed onto the platform to 


edify an audience absorbent as a 
sponge. From that day to this the 
Hub city has exhibited a weakness 
for art, literature, and music Euro 
pean in flavor. 

The First Protective Department 
came into being here in Boston. These 
“Fire Societies” were composed of 
small groups of gentlemen who met 
in each others homes because there 
was no other source of amusement. 
Every member provided two leather 
buckets for a hand-to-hand tussle 
with the blaze, a canvas bag for sav- 
ing valuables, and a “bed-key” — 
skeleton to you! Inspection of said 
articles formed an excuse to hold a 
party. For these numerous and fes- 
tive occasions the -wives usually 
planned a syllabub dessert. This de- 
licious concection was whipped from 
heavy cream mixed with wine or 
cider. 

Later in 1862, the First Telegraph 

(Continued on page 86) 
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HANCOCK POINT, MAINE 
The rich possibilities of Maine’s jagged 2,500-mile coastline have long been appreciated by 
authors and artists, by yachtsmen, fishermen and reflective souls in search of idealic 
vacation, not to mention Maine’s own ardent citizens. The thousands of summer visitors 
who have put “Vacationland” on the Maine license plates know it well, and explore its 
varied shores with an enthusiasm which often leads them all the way to the Canadian border. 
From “The Coast of Maine” a Photographic Panorama—Hastings House 
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Two months before his wife went 
to the hospital, X-ray pictures showed 
that she was to have triplets, and John 
T. Finnegan of Jamaica Plain was 
faced with a reality of what is so often 
a gag in the funny pictures. A year 
ago this month the Finnegan family 
was increased from three to six in the 
Faulkner Hospital one night, and it 
wasn’t funny Magee. They’ve round- 
ed out the year in fine shape. I’ve 
just checked up on them. 

If you’ve never given a thought to 
raising triplets, pause a moment and 
consider the simple item of three-cor- 
nered pants for them. The Finne- 
gans used 300 a week, 1200 a month, 
and the job of washing, feeding and 
attending to triplets is such that father 
and mother have had to work a two 
platoon shift. Mrs. Finnegan takes 
the first half and her husband takes 
the last half. 


* * * 


Papa and Mama Dionne had five, 
and never knew what it was to bring 
them. Because the five were unique, 
them. Becaure the five were unique, 
the government and a number of 
other agencies looked after everything 
and even provided a large staff of 
skillful help. And yet the Finnegan 
triplets are all boys, one chance in 
14.000 in the incidence rate, and a 
number of people beside the parents 
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have been interested in their develop- 
ment. Among them the family physi- 
cian, a pediatrician, and the Faulkner 
Hospital followed their weight and 
height for months after they left the 
place. 

On the night they were born, Mr. 
Finnegan sent a telegram announcing 
their arrival to his parents, and the 
telegraph operator made him stop and 
repeat it. When the operator was 
convinced he said “triplets,” she gave 
him her congratulations, too. 


Feeding them, for months, I am 
told was quite a chore. The bottle 
would slip out of the mouth of one 
while another was being adjusted, 
and two hands had to do the work of 
six. The triplets have been very 
quiet during their first year. They 
never disturbed the neighbors, and 
curiously when one wakes up crying, 
the other two sleep right through it. 
The noisiest one of the three is always 
attended to first, which proves the 
wisdom of an ancient adage that the 
person who makes the most noise 
usually gets what he wants. “It’s 
the squeaky wheel that gets the 
grease,” Finnegan quotes the axiom. 
Richard, the best natured of the three 
is always left until last. 

Fifty diapers a day is the thing 
that impresses most visitors to the 
Finnegan house. It impresses me, 
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QO ANKEE to the core 
| is Leverett Salton- 
stall, Governor of 
Massachusetts, 
who turned fifty September 
first. His genial, lean face || 
and strong jaw could be- 
long to the proprietor of a 
general store or a farmer. 

Actually the Governor 
is a farmer over weekends 
at his Dover home where he relaxes by tending livestock, pitching 
hay, and driving a tractor. Like Abraham Lincoln, another six- 
footer, he also likes to chop wood. 

A lawyer, trained at Harvard, Governor Saltonstall was a_ || 
member of the House of Representatives for 15 years, serving as | 
Speaker for the last eight of these, before being elected Gov- || 
ernor in 1939. | 

“Democratic” describes him. Commuters frequently see him || 
on the trains, and State House visitors find him in the public 
elevators. 

Realistic and far-sighted, he brought Massachusetts early to | 
the forefront in war efforts. Three of his five children are engaged 
in war service or about to enter. Peter is a Marine; Emily is a 
major in the Women’s Civilian Defense Corps, active in radio 
work, and Leverett, Jr., is joining the Army shortly. He himself , 
served in World War I as a first lieutenant with the 301st Field | 
Artillery. 1] 

Despite the pressure of official business, Governor Saltonstall 
finds time now and then to sail his mother’s ketch at Northeast 


Harbor, Maine, and to ride horseback. 
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=ORN on the sunny 
“| side of Common- 
wealth Avenue, 
» Mrs. Larz Ander- 
son, the daughter of Com- 
modore George Hamilton 
Perkins, whom Farragut 
called the bravest man who 
ever trod the deck of a ship, je 
resembles her father in her MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 
fearlessness and in her pro- 
pensity to travel to far-off and often inaccessible places. It was 
Commodore Perkins who, among many exploits, first raised the 
American flag on Midway Island. 

Wealth and social position never have militated against Isabel 
Anderson’s activities in other fields. Her duties as hostess at 
Anderson House, Washington, and at “Weld,” Brookline, and at 
Brussels and Tokyo when her husband was Minister to Belgium 
and later Ambassador to Japan, were exacting. Traveling over 
the entire world took time, and yet her literary output has been 
some fifty books and plays. 

In the first World War she served at the French and Belgian 
fronts both as a canteen worker and a Red Cross nurse, and she 
wrote one of the first war books. In the present war she aided 
France until Paris fell, and then volunteered as a nurse. She 
also established the Barn Theatre in Jamaica Plain now being 
used for benefits and defense courses. 

Recently, the Public Libraries of Boston, Brookline, and Cam- 
bridge have held exhibitions of her books and memorabilia of 
her travels. A present hobby is designing camps at her summer 
home in New Hampshire. 
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“YANKEE FIGHTER” 
By Lieutenant John F. Hasey: 
As Told to Joseph Dinneen 
Little, Brown and Co. $2.50 


When you meet this Bridgewater boy, 
with his quietly pleasant manner and 
nice smile, it is hard to realize all the 
hair-raising adventures that have been 
his in a few short years. While he lay 
for months on a hospital bed he whis- 
pered his story (through a silver tube 
that still does for a larynx) to Mr. Din- 
neen, who got it down without the least 
distortion. 

“Jack,” after finishing college, found 
himself a fine job, selling jewelry for 
Cartier in Paris. It was a gay life in- 
volving contact with world famous 
women, including the necks and arms 
of Marlene Dietrich and the Duchess of 
Windsor. But when the war grew sin- 
ister, young Hasey couldn’t stand it. He 
wangled a place in the first ambulance 
unit that worked in the freezing snows 
of Finland. He ended up outside the 
steaming ramparts of Damascus, with a 
liberal share of machine gun bullets in 
his face and chest. 

Jack is the first American to be hon- 
ored by the coveted “Compagnon de 
Ordre de la Liberation” bestowed by 
General De Gaulle. He has been cited 
by the Lieutenant General of his Bri- 
gade for extraordinary heroism. But 
these rewards for valor are never men- 
tioned by this modest hero. They are 
documented, by the publishers, in the 


back of the book. Neither Jack nor Joe 
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—Louis La Prade 
Jack Hasey 


(Dinneen) indulge in any heroics. ' 
Through all these vivid descriptions of 
the horrors of war there shines the boy’s 
engaging simplicity and clear vision. 
It’s a book to make New England peo- 
ple proud. 





a ce + % 
“CounTRY PoEMs” 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00 
This is perhaps the loveliest of Mrs. 
Coatsworth’s four books of lyric poetry. 





















The eternal verities are here in simple 
form, and her graceful verses are like 
tiny green oases in the fields of worry 
and perplexity through which human 
beings must walk in our times. 

A farm yard on a November evening 
—the southwest wind—a country fair 
—even the woodpile attract this poet. 
She is delicately smiling, too, in her 
lines “to a hotel pillow,” and her colloquy 
“on the town dump.” To her firm farm 


sections — one called “Outdoors,” the 
other “The Domestic House; the 
Hearth” Mrs. Coatsworth has added 


twelve Christmas poems. In all of her 
pleasurable work there are the rhythms 
of the earth, the beat of birds’ wings. 
Here is a vignette that gives you the 
flavor of the book and of the hour: 


Green Fields 


“This green field is the masterpiece 

Of many hands, Here you may know 

Backs strained and thighs and wills 
were best 

And sweat poured out to make it so. 


Cut, cleaned and tended, now it lies 
Docile to man, while he stands near, 
But let him turn, and it will slip 
Into the thicket, like a deer.” 


% 3 coe % a 


“THe KELLYHORNS” 
By Barbara Cooney: 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00 


A pair of twelve-year-old pigtailed 
twins are the nucleus of this unusually 
charming story. Pamela and Penelope 
were separated at birth by a romantic 
tragedy which is resolved only at the 
very end, and by means of a circus act 
at that. Yet each of them has a particu- 
larly enchanting Maine home—one of 
them in an unused lighthouse on an 
island, the other in a pretty white vil- 
lage housing gentle Aunt Ivory and her 
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five white cats. When the twins change 


anybody 


places, without the wiser, 





—Baidler-Viken 


Barbara Cooney 


amusing complications ensue; and ev- 
erybody comes together at last in the 
best Christmas party that has taken 
place since the Bob Cratchett’s. There 
are only two slight drawbacks to this 
delightful tale. One is that Uncle Bar- 
nabas, being the kind of splendid fellow 
he is, could have taken care of a dozen 
twins as easy as not, and therefore would 
never have consented to their original 
separation. The other is that Miss Cooney 
(who is a twin herself, and looks as 
young as Pam or Pen) missed a trick in 
not making Mr. Tootle resolve to give 
up cruel animal acts forevermore, after 
Ivory’s accident. Miss Cooney, by the 
way, is her own illustrator, and she does 
particularly well in drawing perfectly 
horrid people like Mrs. Mink and Rusty 
Hanna. 
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“CHILDREN’s TWILIGHT TALEs” 
By Barbara MacLeod 

Henry Harrison, Poetry Publisher. $2.00 

These seven fairy tales are told in 
simple verse. They have the genuine 
feeling of elfs and pixies, with John Mor- 
gan’s St. Nicholasish drawings helping 
enormously. The stories are nice, and 
the only fault we have to find with the 
attractive pink-jacketed book is that the 
demands of even such uncomplicated 
rhyming as this often causes clumsiness 
of expression. Whether or not wee folk 
prefer their stories in meter is something 
Miss MacLeod may know better than we 
do. 

* 
“FARMER’s GIRL” 
By Elizabeth Harland: 
Stephen Daye Press. $2.50 

This English girl was a typist who 
answered an ad for an _ inexperienced 
worker on a large Norfolk farm. With 
energy, humor, and good will she tackled 
a job that wrestled daily with such uni- 
versal problems as weather vagaries, 
farm machinery, surplus and shortages, 
taxes, labor, and transportation. Evacuees 
arrived to complicate things further, and 
Elizabeth was so busy that she couldn’t 
even take time to notice the scenery. 
While her book would be pretty tough 
going for a city-bred reader, it’s peaches 
and cream for agriculturists. Miss Har- 
land has a real talent for swift, accurate 
characterization, and beside the carrots 
and beets and cows you might find on 
any farm, she has caught the salty, tough, 
funny country folk of Norfolk, with 
their amusing dialect and deep rooted 


crochets. 
3b %» re % ~ 


“THE UNINVITED” 
By Dorothy Macardle: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.50 


This is a modern ghost story, laid in 
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a beautiful old Georgian house on the 
Dover cliffs. To this place comes an in- 
tellectual and charming couple. The 
Fitzgeralds are brother and sister, and 
their getting settled in this summer 
place is one of the most attractive things 
you ever read about. However, the 
young people had been warned of pos- 
sible “disturbances,” and what these 
were and how they were coped with, 
make a story that will keep your blankets 
over your head for a week after you 
read it. Everybody, from the kindly 
priest to the cat Whiskey, become in- 
timate friends of yours before it is all 
over. Not since “Rebecca” has there 
been such a high-class thriller. 


ob rg ce + 


“DRUMS OF THE MORNING” 


By Philip Van Doren Stern 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. $3.00 


Just when many people are saying that 
no important novel can be expected in 
these troubled times, along comes a book 
of the first magnitude among the ava- 
lanche of historical fiction produced dur- 
ing the past five years. Mr. Stern is a 
serious historian with a real flair for 
handling fast action; so the three decades 
of the Civil War that are covered in 
his story do not seem glossed over or 
superficial. 

Jonathan Bradford, the hero of this 
long tale, is an Abolitionist. The story 
begins in the 1830's, in the Mid-West, 
where the boy’s father is murdered be- 
cause he runs an anti-slavery press. Jona- 
than promises his dying parent to dedi- 
cate his life to the cause. 

A big section of this novel is laid in 
New England, for it was inevitable that 
Jonathan would join such __ inspired 
abolitionists as William Lloyd Garrison 
and Theodore Parker. You will find 


(Continued on page 94) 
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September is the best time for 
making lawns in New England—the 
first of the month in the north and 
the middle to the end of the month 
for the rest of the section. Similarly, 
late September and the first of Octo- 
ber is the best time for most of the 
country east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Carolinas. 

There are four reasons for this. 

First, and most important, Sep- 
tember weather is most favorable for 
grass germination and early growth. 
Cool nights, warm days and adequate 
rainfall are the trio which conspire to 
make grass prosper from seed. In the 
spring, when 70 per cent of lawns 
are made, the weather is apt to turn 
so warm that grass grows too quickly 
and then dies when real heat comes. 
Besides, in the later spring, rainfall 
is apt to be erratic and a drought of 
even a few weeks can kill a new lawn. 

Second, fall because cool 
nights limit leaf growth, make deep 
roots and tend to develop a branchy 
leaf system. In contrast, spring-sown 
seed makes but little root growth 


grasses, 


and develops a weak and lush leafage 
that withers as soon as heat strikes it. 

Third, fall-sown lawns do not have 
competition with weeds. Cool weather 





LAWN MAKING TIME 


inhibits the development of most 
weeds so the grass develops without 
check and, by spring, is thick enough 
to hold its own. Spring-sown lawns, 
on the contrary, are apt to develop 
more weeds than grass. 

Fourth, the soil this time of year 
is in perfect condition for working. 
In the spring, if it is worked as early 
as it should be if grass is to have any 
chance at all, the soil is so wet that 
it cakes into concrete-like surfaces 
that no grass can pierce. 

But Yankees must remember that 
even with the favorable influence of 
fall planting, a lawn is still no simple 
matter, In point of fact, a good lawn 
is a horticultural triumph. It is much 
harder to develop a real lawa than 
it is to grow either vegetables or 
flowers. 

Roughly, there are five points 
which must be satisfied if a lawn is 
to prosper. 

First, the soil must be a good loam. 
You cannot grow a lawn on cellar- 
dirt, the subsoil tossed out when the 
house-excavation was made. What 
you need is at least four to six inches 
of loam as good, if not better, than 
you want for a garden. The soil 
should have a slight acid reaction— 
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but most New England soils are that 
way anyhow. Don’t use lime to 
“sweeten” the soil unless you have a 
soil test made and so know what you 
are doing. Grasses like a bit of acidity. 
If the soil is sweet it will help weeds 
to grow. 


Second, the soil must be fairly well 
drained, In most cases it is enough to 
fill in hollows in which water would 
collect during the spring thaws or 
after heavy rains. In _ exceptional 
cases, a sub-surface layer of cinders 
or gravel may be needed. The ideal 
lawn is slightly sloped from top to 
bottom about six inches to a foot or 
so in each 50 feet. More is better. Of 
course too much drainage is bad, 
since the soil should have enough 
clay or humus to retain moisture to 
nourish the grass plants. If the soil 
is sandy, it is wise to stir in some 
clay or humus. 

Third, the lawn must be regarded 
as a seed-bed which is to be well 
turned over, harrowed, raked and 
fertilized before planting. Grass needs 
food and the lawn will be no better 
than the feeding it has. 

Fourth, you must pay for the best 
seed you can get. It is false economy 
to put out money for time and labor 
and then toss your expenditures 
away by trying to save a few cents 
on cheap seed. There are no bargains 
in grass seed, Only the best is good 
enough. 

Fifth, seed must be sown properly. 
Select a calm day, allowing a week or 
two for the lawn to settle after pre- 
paring. You need about five pounds 
of seed for each 1,000 square feet of 
lawn. Sow it close to the ground by 
hand, walking first up and down in 


one direction with half the seed to 
cover the area and then go back and 
forth in right angles with the second 
half to cover the area again. Rake 
the soil lightly to cover the seed and 
then roll the lawn, DRY, to make 
sure the need is firmly set. Then 
leave it alone unless the weather 
turns dry. Then sprinkle with the 
most delicate spray your hose-nozzle 
can produce. 

Should cutting be necessary, and 
it ought not to be, wait until the grass 
is at least three to four inches high 
and then set the cutter bar so as to 
leave at least two inches standing. 
Have the mower very sharp to avoid 
any risk of pulling the young plants 
up by the roots and don’t try to rake 
away the cuttings. Leave them lie; 
they will wither and make a top 
dressing. 

If leaves drift over the lawn, re- 
move them carefully with a rubber 
or bamboo broom-type rake before 
they have a chance to mat down. 

Next spring, repair any holes in 
the lawn as early in the spring as you 
can walk around without your feet 
marking the sod. Mix grass seed 
about one part to about nine parts of 
sifted loam, which may be enriched 
with a little complete fertilizer. 

This top dressing, mixed with less 
seed, perhaps as little as one in fifty 
or one in one hundred, is an ideal top 
dressing for a poor lawn also in the 
spring. Spread it around to a depth 
of not more than a quarter of an inch 
and brush well into the sod with a 
broom-type rake. 

No pains and no expense should be 
spared in making a lawn. It is the 
most important part of your home's 
setting. 
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Do you remember Holman Day’s 


“ode” to “Marm’s Pickles”? 

“There’s savor of spices and odorous 
charms 

When your nose gets a sniff of those 
pickles of Marm’s 

Over them floats the vigorous scent 

Of spices and hot things and good 
things all blent; 

It’s wonderful, friend, how it tickles 
and calms, 

One whiff from those 
pickles of Marm’s.” 

Holman Day wasn’t exaggerating 

when he said the fragrance of pickles 

bubbling on a September day, filling 

the kitchen and the whole house with 

spicy, mouthwatering aroma could 

“tickle and calm”. Aren’t some of 


simmering 














vivid 


built 
around rushing home from school on 
the first frosty day to sniff golden, 


your most memories 


clove-studded peaches seething in 
rich brown pickle on the range? 
Can’t you see your Mother’s watchful 
face bent over a great kettle of picca- 
lili redolent of all the perfumes of 
Araby and can’t you remember how 
a spoonful tasted, perhaps on a slice 
of home-made bread and butter. 


We need that sort of “calming” this 
fall; we need all the serene homely 
memories that center around kitchens 
to strengthen our resolution to pass 
on the same sort of heritage to our 
children. From the practical stand- 
point, we need to can and bottle the 
wealth of our Victory garden harvests, 
and we'll doubtless need the pungent 


goodness of pickles to lend interest to 
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meals built around very simple foods 
next winter. 

So we’ve scanned the files for our 
best “beloveds” bearing in mind 
pickles could be called a luxury and 
not an essential and hence must be 
made with as little sugar as possible. 
Personally we consider the following 
elite collection a necessity at home 
and hope you'll enjoy them whole- 
heartedly, too. 

MOTHER’S PICCALILI 


2 quarts green toma- 3 ripe peppers 


toes 3 green peppers 
2 quarts ripe toma- 1 large cucumber 

toes 2 bunches celery 
3 onions chopped coarse 


Sprinkle with two thirds cup salt, 
leave twelve or more hours. Drain 
well and add: 

3. pints vinegar 
2 pounds brown sugar 

Cook one hour. 
seal. ey 

VICKY CRAN’S PEACH CHUTNEY 
% cup chopped onion 1 small clove garlic 
Y% pound raisins 4 pounds fresh 


1 teaspoon mustard 
1 teaspoon pepper 
Put into jars and 
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peaches seeds 
2 tablespoons red 1 tablespoon salt 
chili powder 1 quart vinegar 
2/3 cup of chopped 1% pounds brown 
crystallized ginger sugar 

2 tablespoons mustard 

[Put the onions, raisins, and garlic 
through food chopper. Peel the 
peaches cut in small pieces and mix 
with other ingredients. Boil slowly 
for an hour or more or until the chut- 
ney is rich brown color and rather 
thick. Makes about three pints. 

APPLE AND PEACH CONSERVE 
2 cups tart apples, 4 cup sugar 

diced YZ orange, grated rind 
2 cups peaches, cut and juice 

in small pieces Y% cup walnuts cut in 
Y% cup corn syrup small pieces 

Add just enough water to fruit to 
cover it, cook until tender. Add the 
syrup, sugar, and the orange juice 
and rind and cook the mixture until 
it is clear and thick. Add the wal- 
nuts, and turn the conserve into clean 
glasses. Cover with paraffin when 


cold. 
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&E this can with the little red devil? 

It identifies a sterling product— 

Underwood Deviled Ham! A favorite-with 
epicures since 1865. 











Watch any youngster’s eyes 

GEE light up the first time he lights 

into a tempting Underwood Deviled Ham 
sandwich. Oh boy! 
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GARDEN RELISH 
6 4 large onions 
6 green peppers 2 cups sugar 
4 red peppers 1 pint of vinegar 
2 quarts tomatoes, 2 tablespoons salt 
half ripe 2 teaspoons mustard 
pnt of cucumbers 1 teaspoon tumeric 
Bring all the vegetables together 
except the corn. Add this as it is cut 
off the cob. Add other ingredients 
and simmer until the relish is fairly 
thick in consistency. Bottle and 
seal. 


9 ears of corn 


_ 


COPLEY PLAZA RELISH 


l quart ri pe tomatoes 3 red peppers, 
cut fine chopped (no seeds) 
1 quart green toma- 2 green peppers, 
toes, chopped chopped 
Va cup salt 1 pint vinegar 
5 small onions, 1 pint sugar 
chopped 
Cover the green tomatoes with one 
half cup salt. Let stand 12 hours. 
Drain. Cook all together for 30 


minutes and seal while hot. 


PICKLED PEACHES 
| quart peaches 2 cups sugar 
1 cup vinegar 1 two-inch stick cinn- 
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amon cloves 
Y% teaspoon 


Remove 


whole 

the skins from the 
peaches. Cook the vinegar, sugar, 
and spices together for 10 minutes, 
then drop in the peaches a few at a 
time. Cook until they are tender. 
Take out and pack in clean hot jars, 
adjust the rubbers and fill the jars to 
overflowing with the hot syrup. Seal 
at once. 


MOLLIE’S BREAD AND BUTTER 


PICKLES 
6 large cucumbers, 4 onions, sliced 
sliced %4 cup salt 
Let stand one hour and strain. 
Heat: 
1 pint white vinegar 1 teaspoon mustard 
M% cup sugar seed 


1 teaspoon celery seed 

Cook the mixture for three minutes 
after the sugar has dissolved. Put 
vegetables in jars, pour in hot syrup, 
seal immediately and cool. 

TOMATO HONEY 

For each pound of ripe tomatoes 

allow the grated rind of one lemon. 








WHEE It sates a rousing cheer at 
parties, too—in salads, 
sandwiches, camatienmn snacks and scores 
of other tasty combinations, It’s all fine 
ham seasoned with rare spices. Try it today 
for the treat of your life. 


121 YEARS OF FINE FoooSs 





Write for the FREE “Fine Foods” booklet 
containing dozens of recipes you ought to 
have. Wm. Underwood Co., 454 Walnul 
Street, Watertown, Massachuselis. 
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Cut the tomatoes into small pieces, 
add the rind and cook until quite 
thick. Press through a puree sieve, 
measure the pulp and for each pint 
add one cup of sugar and one cup of 
honey and the juice of one and one- 
half lemons. Cook, stirring frequent- 
ly, until of the consistency of honey, 
and seal in halfpint jars, as for 
canned fruit. 


MOTHER’S SLICED TOMATO PICKLE 
Y% peck green toma- 3 cups brown sugar 

toes 1 ounce mustard seed 
1 quart onions 1 ounce celery seed 
2 red peppers Vinegar (see direc- 
4 green sweet pep- tions) 

pers 

Slice the tomatoes and onions thin. 
Sprinkle with one cup salt and let 
stand overnight. In the morning, 
drain and rinse off the salt, remove 
the seeds from the peppers and chop 
the peppers fine. Put all in a kettle 
and just cover with vinegar. Add 
spice bag containing twelve whole 
cleves and a handful of stick cinna- 
mon, and a teaspoon allspice and 
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cook until the vegetables are soft. 
Remove the bag; add sugar, mustard 
seed, celery seed and cook ten min- 
utes more. Seal in jars. 


MOTHER’S MUSTARD PICKLE 
1 quart sliced cucum- 1 cauliflower broken 

bers in small picces 
2 quarts sliced green 4 green peppers 

tomatoes cut up 4 red peppers 
1 quart small (but- 1 small bunch celery, 

ton) onions cut fine 

Make a brine of 4 quarts water, 
one pint salt, pour over the veget- 
ables hot and leave overnight. In 
the morning heat and scald well in 
brine; drain. Mix one-half cup flour, 
four tablespoons mustard, one tea- 
spoon tumeric powder, and one and 
one half cups brown sugar with 
enough cold water to make a smooth 
paste. Add to two quarts of hot 
vinegar and when it is cooked 
smooth, add the vegetables with a 
few whole cloves and a few pieces of 
stick cinnamon. Allow to scald thor- 
oughly and bottle. 


CARIN _D 


SNUG HUG 


By Frank Kennetu Younc 


Regarding women who wear slacks, 


Viewed from the fronts and from the backs, 


Some slacks are slack from belt to cuff, 


But others aren’t quite slack enough! 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


Uncharted Seas 


By Harry Irving SHuMWwAyY 


It was a day for Adventure and 
Mr. Amos Treddle felt like going 
forth and daring something. So he 
moved along the streets of the great 


city toward his favorite spot, the 
Park. 
No one would have said that the 


Park suggested Adventure. Its neat 
walks, lovely flower plots, bridges 
and a placid pond, made a picture of 
quiet beauty. Nevertheless Mr, Tred- 
dle turned in at the iron gates with 
a pleasant feeling that something 
exciting might happen. 

He finally came to the pond and 
walked out on the wharf where the 
swan-boats took off and_ landed. 
These gay boats moved very slowly 
and sedately on the bosom of the 
pond, the power being supplied by a 
nan in the stern, propelling a sort of 
bicycle arrangement. The boats had 
settees and twenty persons or more 
could ride at one time. 

“1,” said Mr. Treddle to a man 
who seemed to be in charge of the 
boats, “was once a very fine bicycle 
rider. That was in my younger days, 
of course. One day I rode a hundred 
miles.” 

“Indeed,” said the attendant, pleas- 
antly. “Of course propelling one of 
these swan boats isn’t exactly like 
riding a bicycle although the two do 
have a certain similarity, I am a man 
short today. How would you like to 
take his place?” 

“Very much,” smiled Mr. Treddle. 
“Which one do you want me to 
drive?” 
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“That one waiting there at the 
wharf. Just get in the seat and ride 
it like a bicycle, steering with the 
handle-bars. Go once around the 
pond, under the bridge and return. 
Bon voyage!” 

So Mr. Treddle, chuckling to him- 
self, took his position on the bicycle 


seat and the attendant released the 
rope. And away they went. Mr. 
Treddle looked at his passengers, 
some twenty or so, boys and girls 


with a few adults. 
“This is indeed an adventure,” he 
mused. “This morning I was a mere 


passer-by, and now I am a full- 
fledged pilot of a ship!” 
For years and years these pic- 


turesque boats had been making the 
trip once around the little pond, 
always in the same decorous manner. 
Quiet and slow. Thousands and thou- 
sands of times. 

Of course Mr. Treddle knew this, 
being a great lover of the Park and 
familiar with all its parts. And that 
is why there was no explanation for 
his strange behavior on his ninth trip 
that day. Many thoughts happened 
under his hard, black derby hat and 
some of them were quaint and start- 
ling. This one was. 

“I am sure my passengers are 
bored with the monotony of this pre- 
cise voyage,” he thought. “They 
know we are going under the bridge 
just so, they know we are going to 
pass between the miniature island 
and the statue of the boy and dolphin, 
they know every traditional move- 
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ment. Something 
about it.” 

Now with Mr. Treddle to think a 
thought was only half the batt!e; the 
other half was to put it into action. 

So he put on a great burst of speed 
and headed his craft across the pond 
in the wrong direction! It was an in- 
novation, a thing to undermine the 
very traditions of the old Park. Old- 
timers stared and gasped at Mr. 
Treddle, piloting his tiny shin in a 
totally new course. 

“T feel like Columbus!” he whis 
pered to himself. “When people learn 
of this they will wonder about it and 
say, ‘Why did nobody eve~ do this 
much needed thing before?’’ 

Now he bent to his task, seeing his 
passengers were, after their as*onish- 
ment had abated, quite p'eased. He 
saw the sparkle in their eyes. Where- 
upon he began imorovising. For in- 
stance he headed full-speed for the 
little island. When it seemed as if a 
disaster at sea—or rather pond—was 
imminent, he back-pedalled beauti- 
fully and the bow merely kissed the 
rocky shore. 

The passengers whooped with de- 
light and turned around in their 
seats, encouraging Mr. Treddle to 
perform other feats. Always thrilled 
by appreciation, he re-doubled his 
efforts. Once he ran his craft sharply 
across the bows of another swan- 
boat, causing a tremendous amount 
of excitement in both little ships. 

He did some comical things, too, 
such as zig-zagging his craft, and 
coming up to the bridge only to back 
away from it, turn around and go 
under it backwards! In no time at all 
everyone on board was captivated by 
Mr. Treddle’s inventive maneuvers. 
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He docked the boat, perspiring like 
a porpoise, but happy at having given 
his clients such a good time. 

“Get off that boat!” hissed the at- 
tendant. “How dare you do a thing 
like that? I trusted you and you re- 
pay me by breaking the tradition of 
seventy-two years of swan-boating on 


this Park. Never has such a thing 
havpened before! Never!” 
Mr. Treddle was so startled he 


could not reply. He left the boat and 
went over to a nearby bench, sitting 
down and burying his head in his 
trembling hands. And his thoughts 
were very bitter. 

How long he sat there he never 
knew. Vaguely he was aware of life 
going on about him, of sounds and 
movements. But he paid no attention 
in his unhappy mood. 

He looked up in surprise to see the 
attendant standing before him, and 
back of him a group of boys and 
girls. 

“I am sorry I was so stern with 
you,” said the attendant. “I did not 
understand, breaking tradition and 
that sort of thing. But perhaps it was 
all for the best—the new order may- 
be. Anyway, will you come back and 
take over again? What is your 
name?” 

“Amos Treddle, sir.” 

Then a strange thing happened. 
The boys and girls with the attendant 
began shouting in unison, “We want 
Mr. Treddle—We want Mr. Treddle 
—We want Mr. Treddle.” 

Actually there were tears in Mr. 
Treddle’s eyes as he returned to the 
swan-boat, surrounded by his shout- 
ing young admirers There was no 
doubt about it. Mr. Treddle had be- 
come their hero. 
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All day long Captain Treddle— 
they called him that after the first 
trip—drove the swan-boat on voyages 
around the little pond. There were 
other boats, of course, but they did 
next to no business, Mr. Treddle’s 
craft was crowded to the gunwales 
(if it had had gunwales), thus mak- 
ing it take a lot of effort to drive it. 
But he didn’t care. He gave himself 
to the task one hundred per cent. 

At sundown he was so tired he 
could have sunk into the pond and 
slept with the swans and ducks swim- 
ming there. The attendant gave him 
three dollar bills for his great work. 

“Splendid,” he said to Mr. Tred- 
dle. “Do come again and give the 
children a treat as you did today.” 








“Thanks,” said Mr. Treddle. “I 
think I will go to bed now as I must 
have driven the length of the Missis- 
sippi River.” 

“Oh, not quite that,” laughed the 
attendant. “The Charles, perhaps.” 

But Mr. Treddle, who was fam- 
ished, went to a restaurant and ate 
a marvellous, big meal. After that he 
felt less tired, so he went back to the 
Park and sat down on a bench in 
front of a fountain. 

The night came and the Park was 
silent; only distant city sounds 


trickled softly in, a gentle, lulling 
hum. And Mr. Treddle fell asleep in 
the peaceful scene, so tired he never 
even dreamed. 











A happy exchange of poems-in-words 
and poems-in-glass has warmed the 
friendship of Robert Frost and Charles 
J. Connick. In the poems of Mr. Frost 
and the stained glass windows of Mr. 
Connick there is kinship. Each is dom- 
inated by emotion, imagery and sym- 
metry. Each is the highest expression of 
a creative artist. 

Mr. Connick has made medallions in 
glass illustrating three of the Frost poems 
—Birches, Mending Wall and Stopping 
by Woods on a Snowy Evening. In his 
magnificent book, “Adventures in Light 
and Color”, he quotes the poem which 
Robert Frost wrote for him on receipt 
of one of these medallion gifts. He says, 
“Robert Frost wrote telling lines, clearly 
related to the character of great win- 
dows, as well as to that of the small 
medallion which was designed to sym- 
bolize his poem, ‘Stopping by Woods on 
a Snowy Evening’.” 

“Unless I call it a pewter tray 

Of precious jewels on which to play 

A life-long game of solitaire, 

I haven’t found the things to say 

To Connick’s stained glass wonder gift. 

And still it isn’t exactly fair 

To call it a game of solita‘re; 

Since not permitted to move a stone 

I must ask the help of the light of day 

In order to make the colors shift, 

And that’s not playing it quite alone.” 

Mr. Connick was showing two of his 
medallions one day—one made of Sand- 
wich glass fragments heavily cased in 
copper, the other an experimental piece 


of featherweight plastic with easily flow- 


ing colors. 


PEN GRINS 


AND 


POETRY 


Louise Dyer Harris 
Poetry Editor 


“Which do you prefer?” he asked. 
“The glass one—solid, traditional—is 
poetry. The plastic—light, brittle-look- 
ing—That is light verse.” 
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Poets from many states have been send- 
ing their good wishes to YANKEE. Let 
Wiibur Snow, writing from Spruce Head, 
Maine, be their spokesman. 

“Yankee is a big word. It calls up 
New England and all it stands for. 
Brooks has caught the essence of the 
matter about as well as anybody. Kreym- 
borg in his history of American poetry 
has said that New England survives a'l 
epitaphs. And your magazine should be 
the organ of the survival. It should be 
more than that, or course, for New Eng- 
land thought has penetrated the entire 
country. Its fierce individualism, its 
unrelenting Puritanism, its willingness to 
break with the crowd—all these do not 
tell the whole story. The sense of art 
and beauty is strong here—stronger, per- 
haps, than in any other region—and this 
you might emphasize even more.” 


* 7 7 * * 


Is there a Yankee who can answer this 
one? 

Donald Tuttle, who is publicity direc- 
tor for the State Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission of New Hampshire and 
editor of the TROUBADOUR, has sent 
us a puzzle. It came from a California 
man who wrote, “I was like the farmer’s 
wife who journeyed back on a hickory 
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leaf which she found on the garret floor 
when she rummaged one day in the attic. 
You will remember the old New England 
poem.” F 

Mr. Tuttle does NOT remember the 
poem. None of his friends know it, our- 
selves included. Neither do several large 
libraries. 

But perhaps you do! It would delight 
us to find a reader who could answer this 
question—not an important one, but like 
a fly buzzing about in the brain. So 
help us swat it if you happen to know 
the answer—and we will send you some- 
thing jolly! 

* ce oe ne ba 

Perhaps you listen to F.P.A. of the 
New York Post answering poetry ques- 
tions on Information, Please. If he had 
been writing for the same newspaper 
about a hundred years ago his editor 
would have been William Cullen Bryant. 

oe 2 ee @ ‘ 

Not only artists flock to New Eng- 
land shores to paint in the summer and 
actors come to play for vacation audi- 
ences, writers come too. From Missouri, 
Minnesota, Maryland, Ohio and many 
other states as well as from other coun- 
tries, they come with note-books and 
manuscripts to attend summer schools or 
writers’ conferences. 

At Bread Loaf School of English, 
Middlebury Co'lege among Vermont’s 
green mountains, H. G. Owen directs 
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the summer sessions. Writers held their 
seventeenth annual session under the di- 
rection of Theodore Morrison. The staff 
included Robert Frost, Louis Untermeyer, 
Barbara Fleury, John Marquand, Helen 
Everitt, Fletcher Pratt, Walter Prichard, 
Eaton, Edith Mirrielees and other writers. 

On the campus of the University of 
New Hampshire, at Durham, where na- 
tive rock and flora are at home in clipped 
lawns, Carroll Towle presided informally 
over the Writers’ Conference, with Eric 
Kelly, Esther Forbes, Rolfe Humphries, 
David Woodbury, Millen Brand, William 
Harris, Haydn Pearson, John Holmes and 
others on the faculty. 

Writers love, next to writing, to talk 
about doing it. Days at Bread Loaf and 
Durham were full of good ta’k and stimu- 


lation. 


* % os wb ca 


“I thank the poets who furnished me 
with their manuscripts or elegant vol- 
umes,” wrote Bela Chapin in an intro- 
duction to “The Poets of New Hamp- 
shire,” published in 1883. Three hundred 
writers were represented, including Dan- 
iel Webster, Horace Greeley, Celia Thax- 
ter, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Samuel Wa!- 
ter Foss, Mary Morse Glover Eddy, 
Adeline D. T. Whitney. It is interesting 
to see the names that have survived even 
half a century. 

Perhaps some of you own such volumes 
from other states? 








Appreciation 


By Marian GLeason 


May, dear God, tomorrow be 
Just an ordinary day. 

May the hurried hours flee 
In the ordinary way. 





May our unambitious dreams 

Be allowed us, we implore, 

In this world where nothing seems 
Ordinary, any more. 








One of the major problems con- 
fronting show giving clubs this year 
is whether or not to hold their an- 
nual fixture. There have been numer- 
ous cancellations but the surprising 
fact remains that when and wherever 
a championship dog show is held, 
entries and attendance are approx- 
imately as large as ever, and enthu- 
siasm is as keen as before the war. 
In England dog shows have been 
conducted as usual until recently 
when a regulation went into effect 
limiting competition to dogs within 
25 miles of the show grounds. 

Today many of these sporting 
events in this country are given in 
support of Dogs for Defense, which 
is definitely the predominant interest 
among the breeders and fanciers, es- 
pecially among those interested in 
Obedience To date the 


Training. 


A New England Dog Show 


By Sis Hopxtns 


dogs are given outright for the cause; 
shipping, kenneling and veterinarian 


services are provided from funds 
contributed by dog clubs and indi- 
viduals. Crates for shipping have 


been donated by interested parties 
and the preliminary training of the 
dogs has been done by volunteer 
trainers meeting at designated places 
several times each week. At. these 
training classes the dogs are given the 
preliminary training for their future 
work in the army, navy or coast 
guard where they will act as guard 
dogs. Later they are sent to a “fin- 
ishing school” where professional 
handlers put on the final touch and 
the men in the armed services learn 
to work with the dogs. I understand 
that the dogs already in the service 
have more than fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the military experts. Reports 

















that the estimated number 


indicate 
of dogs required for this purpose con- 
stantly increases. 

A sentry dog is a dog trained to 
accompany a sentry or guard; to be 
an extra pair of eyes and ears for the 
sentry or guard, particularly at night; 


and to give warning and locate an 
intruder on command. Any pure- 
bred dog of either sex, physically 
sound, between the ages of one and 
five years, with characteristics of a 
watch-dog qualifying under the phy- 
sical examination and standard in- 
spection of Dogs for Defense, Inc., 
is suitable. The dogs are trained to 
stay at heel on the left of his handler; 
to stay, either in sitting or down po- 
sition, on command until released; to 
gO out on command “out” and search 
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Champion Waseeka’s Smuggler 
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in the direction indicated; to “come” 
or return to the handler regardless of 
distractions; and to give warning at 
all times of the presence of any 
strangers. If any reader should be 
interested in this work and desires 
further information you may write to 
Dogs for Defense, Inc., 22 East 60th 
Street, New York City. 

Do you know that we have 109 
breeds of pure-bred dogs that are 
recognized as such by the American 
Kennel Club; that breeds are 
subdivided into six according 
to their character or utility for the 
purposes of For ex- 
ample, in the Working Group you 
will find such dogs as the Great Dane 
and the Boxer, used in Europe for 


the purpose of hauling light carts and 


these 
groups 


classification? 





56 
as farm watch dogs. The Collie, the 
Shetland Sheepdog, the Welsh Corgi 
and the Old English Sheepdog are 
used for herding. The Alaskan Mala- 
mutes, the Eskimos and the Siberian 
Huskies are the sled dogs of the 
North. You will also find in this group 
the Doberman Pinscher, the German 
Shepherd, the Great Pyranees and 
the St. Bernard. There is also the 
Newfoundland, a breed first estab- 
lished in Newfoundland probably by 
the breeding of dogs of the type of 
the Great Pyranees which were 
brought to the country by the French, 
and a native black dog of the Re- 
triever type. Later this strain was 
taken back across the water to the 
British Isles and perfected by the 
English. Mrs, Davieson D. Power of 
Ashland, Massachusetts, daughter of 
the late Homer Loring, has been for 
vears one of the outstanding import- 
ers and fanciers of this breed here in 
the United States. The Newfound- 
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land acts as a water dog, helping the 
fishermen drag their nets and aiding 
in rescue work. 

We have been asked by our gov- 
ernment to eat more cheese. It is a 
muscle-building food and it helps to 
take the load off other foods vitally 
needed for our fighting men and our 
Allies. I have found from experience 
with my growing Great Danes that I 
can supplement milk in their diet 
with cottage cheese, advantageously. 
This gives the growing puppy a val 
uable addition of calcium. Inci- 
dentally, are you per chance raising 
a puppy? If so, here is a suggestion! 
Have your feeding pan raised as the 
dog grows so that it is at all times at 
a height where he can at a normal 
stance reach into it. 

I would appreciate any suggestions 
as to the type of dog news that you 
prefer. Would you rather hear about 
the dogs themselves and their ac- 
complishments, or about the Yankees 
who are “doggie?” 


The Return 


By Barpara Overton 


It was a singing April day 

When last I walked along this way, 
And columbines, in ballet frocks, 
Were dancing here among these rocks. 
This little brook ran clear and bright, 


Filled with the spring and morning light. 


I stopped, and idly raised a dam 


Of stones, where passing twigs would jam 


And through the summer build a pool 
To water ferns, keep thrushes cool. 


Now in this still September hour, 

I pause to see the cardinal flower 
In challenging, unserried ranks 
Crimsoning the mossy banks. 
Beneath the water’s thinner flow 
Only some scattered pebbles show 
Where once I tried, so foolishly, 
To keep brook water from the sea. 
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New England History on Canvas 


By Irma WuitNeEy 


A Story of the Men Who Have Made Painted Pages 
of the Past for You and Me. 


It was away back in 1841 that 
Alvin Fisher climbed the stairs to his 
studio on Washington Street near 
the corner of Summer. The genera- 
tion succeeding him talked about him 
as “the first landscape painter to hang 
up his professional sign in Boston.” 
Fisher liked to paint the White 
Mountains—sometimes he referred to 
them as the White Hills—and he went 
up to Thompson’s tavern in North 
Conway with his paints and brushes 
as often as he could or at least as 
often as he could get cronies like 
Chester Harding and Tom Doughty 
to go along too. Those were the days 
when there wasn’t any fancy china 
in the White Mountain hosteleries 
nor any “Roti de Veau” printed on 
the menus. Just plain roast veal, mut- 
ton and beef awaited the landscape 
painters who made the jaunt to Con- 
way when its tavern keepers were 
plain farmers and the town was un- 
crossed by any railroads, 

But Fisher got the looks and feel 
of the place in those times. So did his 
contemporaries. We hear little enough 
about some of them today, or later 
artists like John George Brown, 
Francis Alexander and James Cham- 
prey, who was forever packing his 
bags to draw in Europe and South 
America native scenes for American 
publications and lived to reverse the 
process by drawing illustrations of 
everyday life in America for the larg- 
est illustrated weekly in France. Such 
men as these made painted pages of 
past history for you and me. Without 


them our Specialty Shoppe generation 
might find it mighty hard to conjure 
up exact duplicates of the old village 
stores where the same gang using 
the iron stove to warm their feet in 
winter were on hand in summer to 
tilt their chairs around the rim of 
the cracker barrel. 

Take old Tom Wood, for instance, 
you could build a stage setting for 
Way Down East from his picture of 
the interior of a New England coun- 
try store, dated 1873, and lent anony- 
mously to the Metropolitan Museum’s 
great “Life in America” show in 
1939. The men’s club is in session at 
the back around the stove and under 
the nine paned window. A farmer in 
knee length, cowhide boots gossips 
with another customer in a plug hat 
while a lady in a bustle confers with 
a promising Horatio Alger clerk 
under a fringe of wool tippets, sheep’s 
collars and harness hanging from the 
ceiling. The N. Y. Historical Society 
owns an advertising handbill once 
issued by just such a store. It lists 
the endless wares Wood must have 
seen himself on the shelves of the 
emporiums he was familiar with in 
and around his home town of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. The handbill boasts: 
“Boots, Shoes, Hats, Caps, Hosiery, 
Cravats, Crockery, Glass and Hard 
Ware, Drugs, Medicine, Paints Oils, 
Perfumery and Fancy Articles. Also, 
Pork, Lard, Molasses, Sugar, Farina, 
Fish, Tripe, Syrup, Teas and Coffee, 
Sage, Broma, Dates, Citron, Tama- 
rinds and jJellatin all sold for the 
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smallest possible profit, cash.” 

Eastman Johnson has left a won- 
derful record of a maple sugar camp 
near Fryeburg, Maine, and of a sun- 
set husking bee down on Nantucket. 
James Hart, Henry Inman and Ed- 
ward Lamson Henry weren’t Yanks 
but they produced on canvas the ex- 
act setting for those first free rural 
schoolhouses of the Massachusetts 
type that were gradually adopted by 
other states as a solution for the 
country education problem. All these 
were inland recordings. Meanwhile 
out along the coast men like Fitz- 
Hugh Lane and Robert Salmon on 
T Wharf in Boston were painting 
portraits of the early ships with 
sharp Yankee noses that were already 
licking the tar out of the British for 
speed to the Orient and back with 
cargo both ways. 

Possibly Winslow Homer did the 
best job of all in preserving the 
places and people peculiar to Yankee- 
dom, Long after the days when he 
slunk bashfully away from _ tea 
parties on the openings of his exhibi- 
tions at Doll & Richards in Boston, 
Homer became the darling of collec- 
tors and antiquarians. 

By 1873 he was slipping off alone 
to paint in the obscure villages of 
northern New England. He brought 
back from these jaunts a never end- 
ing stream of priceless scenes from 
country life. He was almost the first 
to discover the shore north of Boston 
as an artist’s paradise. Once he 
coaxed the lighthouse keeper’s wife 
on Ten Pound Island in Gloucester 
Harbor to take him on as a summer 
boarder. When he needed new sub- 
jects he’d row across to the docks to 
sketch children playing see-saw on a 





tar barrel among the nets and spars 
and beached dories. Sometimes he 
wandered along the rocky shores as 
far as Manchester beach where he 
made water colors of old-time bath- 
ing beauties in their blousy, bloomer 
suits, or swinging inland on dirt 
roads noted bustle-and-bonneted girls 
lined up in the general store await- 
ing their turns to be weighed on the 
scales used for the flour, molasses 
and sugar standing around in big 
barrels on the floor. 

Some of the best among his New 
England scenes did not always turn 
up in the famous lithographs he drew 
for Harper’s Weekly from the sixties 
through the seventies, but among 
some charming scenes first printed in 
the picture paper, “Every Saturday,” 
published by Osgood in Boston for a 
short time around 1871. 

“Shovelling Out” was one of these. 
In it the snow is shoulder high on 
the level as two men work to clear a 
path from a farm house door to the 
road. A woman follows them, linger- 
ing to throw crumbs up over the 
white parapet to the hungry birds. A 
mountain of snow rises to the upper 
windows of the little frame house 
and etched against the sky is the 
Yankee arabesque familiar to ll 
northern born—the lace tracery of 
bare old apple trees against winter 
clouds. 

Homer loved the country and 
loathed the city. He was happiest 
when he was drawing or painting the 
simplest things in New England. He 
made masterpieces from groups of 
berry pickers, barefoot boys crossing 
upland pastures to fetch home the 
cows, or a woman blowing the men 
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in from the fields with a dinner horn 
from the kitchen door at noon. His 
work is historic because he drew his 
subjects from the everyday labors 
and pastimes. Nineteenth century 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
are preserved in his studies of opera- 
tives in the Lawrence mills passing 
over the bridge into the factories at 
“bell time,” and in the party of gav 
tourists ascending Mt. Washington 
by pack mule along the old Crawford 
bridle path long before Sylvester 
Marsh cooked up his cog-wheel rail- 
road. 

The history of 19th century paint- 
ing in America is dotted with the 
names of stage struck Americans who 
went to Paris seeking fame in the 
limelight of her great salons, But all 
over the eastern states there were a 
few artists with more hoss sense who 
stayed at home and put down in 
paint or on the engraving stone the 
Way our raw young country was and 
how plain Americans were behaving. 
From the 30’s on we can trace today 
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in art those first early turkey shvots, 
the original Yankee peddlers driving 
over the mountain roads, fancy rac- 
ing horses and fast work among horse 
traders. In pictures we see how the 
boys back home received the news of 
the Mexican war when the papers of 
the day finally reached the village 
post offices. ‘Pictures have preserved 


to our times the deer hunts in the 
forests along the Canadian borders, 
husking bees, hay making, children 
playing snap-the-whip before rural 
schools and the drowsy drone of 
“hearing lessons” around the young 


teacher at her pine desk. Those old 
painters, few of them artistically im- 
portant today, certainly created a 
valuable first edition on canvas of 
joy in American swimmin’ holes, ex- 
citement at summer camp meetings, 
or such vanished scenes as the stage 
from Boston dashing gallantly past a 
Icnely farm in the Berkshires. All 
these report the exact habits of the 
past in an age when there were as yet 
too few cameras to do it. 





SEPTEMBER QUESTIONS 


By Mary Euizasern Grow 


Have hillsides ever been so bright, 
The heaven just as blue, 
Has autumn always been like this, 
Or is it something new? 


Did woodbine ever wind so red 
Against a gray stone wall, 

And did it climb the elms so far 
Every single fall? 





And have the yellow butterflies 
Been used to dart about 

Just so, beside the dusty road, 
As the year goes out? 


Did crickets sing in every field, 
And I never knew? 

Has autumn always been like this 
Or just since loving you? 





How Clara Endicott Sears, 
Dream Come True, 


“Castles in Spain”? 


By Auice Dixon Bonn 


in New England 


a woman who decided to make a 
Created in the Little Town of Harvard an En- 


chanting Home w here Priceless Art Treasures of the Past are Re- 


vealed in a Medieval Habitat. 


Most of us have castles in Spain 
and most of them stay there! But we 
know a lady who has brought her 


castle to her native New England 
and established it on a gentle hill- 


side with the sweep of a great valley 
to lend it beauty, and the. distant 
peaks of mountains to give it grace. 
For castles in Spain are mostly dreams 
and this little lady has turned a fab- 
ulous dream of beauty into breath- 
taking reality. 
“The Pergolas” 

Low, rambling and white stands 
“The Pergolas” at Harvard, Massa- 





—Bachrac 


Clara Endicott Sears 





chusetts. Its front dips below the 
state highway and gay flowers line 
its drive. Through the arch of its 


door one enters into another world, 
a world where Spanish throne and 
Roman choir stall mingle in complete 
adjustment with exquisite brocades 
from Brussels and Antwerp and the 
robes of Chinese priests embroidered 
in gold. For Clara Endicott Sears, 
creator of the castle, is a collector of 
the rare, the unusual and the intrin- 
sically beautiful, and her home is a 
gracious place filled with treasures 
gathered throughout the world: When 
she was only a tiny girl, travelling 
with her family in France, she was 
given some francs with which to buy 
either a doll or something of equal 
appeal for a child. The money went, 
however, for a little pitcher, the first 
of many more to come, and thus be- 
gan a hobby which has carried her 
into the far places of the world and 
filled her house with the art of ages. 

The halls and spacious rooms of 
“The Pergolas” are filled with mu- 
seum pieces which blend with the 
modern furnishings as beautifully as 
nature blends the riotous colors of 
the flowers she flings in profusion 
across her green earth. 

The dining room has added shelf 
after shelf in order to house the rare 
and beautiful china which occupies 
every available place. There is Blue 
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Staffordshire and lovely Bristol, Liv- 
erpool and Leeds ware. Old Wedge- 
wood and exquisite Lowestoft and a 
coffee set of Sevres would turn a col- 
lector green with envy. Here, too, is 
a quantity of pink lustre and some 
dark blue Staffordshire and a whole 
set of English china of the white and 
black kind which was made at the 
time of Queen Anne’s death so that 
even the dishes would mourn her go- 
ing! One, literally, could spend hours 
in this room alone and still discover 
new beauties and new rarities. 


In the great living room every 
cushion which graces the Chippen- 
dale sofas and lovely chairs is made 
from old brocades gathered over the 
years by their owner, On a wall is an 
altar piece from Rouen Cathedral 
embroidered in rich color and hold- 


ing in its center a large medallion 


depicting Christ walking in a garden 
with the staff of a shepherd in his 
hand. This medallion is done in ex- 
quisite petit point. Looking, one can 
see through the centuries the dark 
robed figure of a devout nun bent 
over her embroidery frame, taking 
her tiny stitches, with her heart over- 
flowing with love and adoration for 
the divine figure growing under her 
touch. 


Old English Choir Stall 


3elow this priceless cloth stands a 
heavily carved old English oak choir 
stall, and, beyond it, hang on either 
side of a dark red fabric, two mag- 
nificent crystal chandeliers. The fab- 
ric is an old church hanging richly 
embroidered in gold, and the chan- 
deliers once graced the home of old 
Mr. Deacon in South Boston. You 


will remember that he hoped to move 
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the social world of Boston over there, 
but he died without accomplishing it. 
When his house was broken up Mrs. 
Robert Bacon bought the great chan- 
delier and Miss Sears bought these 
lusters which are placed against the 
wall. Formed of myriad crystal balls, 
with delicate crystal feathers string- 
ing from the lower rim, they catch 
and hold light and color in prismatic 
glory. 

In this room, too, is a handsomely 
carved English settle which has an 
interesting story. It seems that Miss 
Sears wanted a grey painted settle 
for use in the kitchen of a house on 
her place. So she went hunting in an 
old shop she knew of but couldn’t 
find what she wanted until the pro- 
prietor, who was suffering from 
rheumatism, told her that if she 








wanted to go “up attic” he had 
“something” up there. What she found 
seemed to satisfy her requirements, 
so she had it sent to Lee Powers to 
be put in shape. Two days later he 
phoned her to come to his office, and 
there she found that her ugly duck- 
ling had turned into a beautiful black 
swan. 

Apparently a Revolutionary house- 
holder had tried to save this prop- 
erty from the British, as so many did, 
by embedding the lovely carving of 
this seat in putty and then painting 
the whole a dismal gray. When putty 
and paint were removed an article of 
rare beauty had been discovered. 


Ancient Spanish Chair 


Nearby stands a Spanish chair 
which I am sure must have been a 
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throne and between the two hangs an 
altar lamp of gleaming brass. Across 
the room a priceless pair of Ming 
vases stand at either end of a sump- 
tuously carved table and flank a 
small Florentine chest, exquisitely 
carved and gilded, while above them 
all a painting of St. Stephen looks 
down in benign contemplation. 

A heavy Chippendale mirror dates 
from the period when they began to 


copy the Chinese and it, too, is 
backed by a rich hanging composed 
of a priest’s robe and coming from 


Antwerp or Brussels, 


Upstairs in the suite that had oun 
her mother’s, Miss Sears has put be- 


hind the glass doors a collection of 


heirloom lace which would honor a 
museum. Here are pieces which be- 
longed to her great grandmother Pea- 
body and her grandmother Peabody 
for whom Clara Endicott Sears is 
named. Here, too, are her high 
backed, tortoise shell combs and 
beautiful fans, one being made from 


white satin spangled with gold and 
the wooden frame is_ intricately 
carved. 

wall stands a sim- 
housing a number of 
robes, heavily embroidered 
These are so old that the rich 
dimmed to a lovely burnt 
And as you look at them you 
can hear the ghostly beat of temple 
drums and watch with memory’s eye 
the priests kowtow before their altars. 
In this case, too, are priceless 


Against another 
ilar cabinet 
Chinese 
in gold. 
red has 
rose, 


pieces 
of jade placed adroitly among the 
garments. 

Miss Sears’ own bed and _ side 


table are made from an old Chinese 
temple screen minutely and exquis- 
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itely carved, while everywhere in the 
house there are paintings and rare 
vases, hangings and rich rugs, and 
each one tells a story of former glory 
or recalls a place. 


Beauty is truly in the eye of the 


beholder here, for this is a home 
whic! records nothing else. 

The west terrace, off the living 
room, has many sculptural pieces, 


among them an old Byzantium trough 
used by 


of carved stone, monks for 


washing clothes. 





Carved Stone Trough, Old Byzantium, 
Used by Monks for Washing Clothes Is 


On the West Terrace of “The Pergolas” 


Inside the surface is ribbed and 
slants toward a large hole at one end. 
This “Monk’s wash tub” came 
the same Venetian courtyard as 
the great columns in the garden, and 
they are all made of Istrian stone, 
which unfortunately suffers from the 
climate of this country. 


from 


did 
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Beyond the terrace lies the garden 
where even the nodding flowers cen- 
ter their interest in a superb Vene- 
tian well head wrought of iron. Edg- 
ing the garden beside where the earth 
slants quickly downward toward the 
valley, is another terrace circled by 
columns — heavily carved and some 
surmounted by huge stone eagles. 
Steps lead from this garden to the 
entrance of the cloister. 

When this beautiful cloister was 
being built two townsmen dropped in 
one day to look the ground over and 
Miss Sears overheard them talking. 
Said one: “What’s she going to do 
here, anyway?” And the other re- 
plied: “I dunno; keep her apples 
here, I. guess.” To which I can only 
add that if so they must be the apples 
of Hesperides! 


Wayside Museums 
Down the road a bit from her home 
are her Wayside Museums, which are 
open to the public. One of these is an 
art gallery where hang some excel- 


lent American primitives. In fact, the 
newest book is called “American 
Primitives” and treats of the work of 
many of these early artists as well as 
telling the stories of those who sat for 
their portraits. Miss Sears under- 
stands her New England and loves 
it even while her thoughts may roam 
the earth. Here at Harvard she has 
proved it. Here, too, she has turned 
her Castle in Spain into exciting 
reality. Far on the horizon Wachusett, 
Watatuc and Monadnock lift thei 
tall shoulders above this circled world. 
Between her and them lies the valley. 
Today in that valley the Philosophers’ 
10-Acres Lot and Sacred Grove echo 
to the roar of the Army trucks of 
Devens and a line of khaki tents cuts 
the sweep of green with a brown 
gash. Yet, at the Pergolas there is 
peace and understanding, gracious- 
ness of spirit, and eternal beauty be- 
cause one woman has had the will 
and the courage to make dreams 
come true. 





The Care and Feeding of a Place in the Country 
By Date Warren 
(Coward-McCann, New York) 

The brightest blue floor I have ever seen I discovered in Robert Frost’s 
Vermont farmhouse. Before that I had thought that floors had to be grey, 
brown, russet, or some neutral color. The mistake was mine. 

Recommended for the library table: Samuel Chamberlain’s “A Small 
house in the Sun: The Village of Rural New England in Photographs’— 


although you may live in Oklahoma. 


Do you know the Geological Survey maps of your vicinity? The larger 
book stores carry them, and they are convenient for ready reference when 
tacked on the barn or shed wall. Get a group of four and fit them together 
by cutting off the margins. Thus, at a glance, you can detect every road hill, 


and stream, in your immediate orbit. 

















Films In New England 


By Epwin F. Metvin 


Two good bets among the new films 


have Yankee names though neither of 


them has more than a passing refer- 
ence to New England. Both of them, 
as it happens, are biographical in na- 
ture. One of them, “Pride of the Yan- 
kees”, is concerned with the career 
of Lou Gehrig, late member of the 
New York American baseball club, 
The other, “Yankee Doodle Dandy”, 
tells the story of George M. Cohan, 
actor, playwright, song writer, and pro- 
ducer.. Gehrig, as the film about him 
relates, underwent a preliminary pe- 
riod of training as a professional base- 
ball player in Hartford. Cohan was 
born in Providence, “Yankee 
Doodle Dandy”, appro priately enough, 
had its New. England premiere. 

Both fims entertain- 


where 


are first-rate 
ment, well written, well acted, and 
skillfully produced. Gary Cooper, 


who was notably successful in depict 
ing Sergeant York on the screen with 
in recent memory, has aother able 
characterization to his credit as the 
Iron Man of baseball who played 2,- 
130 consecutive big league games, 3 
record which has never been equalled. 
James Cagney as Cohan seems more 
himself than the song-and-dance man 
whose name he bears on the screen. 
But there is no reason for complaint 
in that. For he is a lively entertainer 
in his own right. And he has imitated 
the cocky walk and jaunty dance style 
of his prototype just enough so that 
Cohan admirers will catch the amus- 
ing resemblance. 

Baseball and the theater respectively 


provide colorful background material 
for each of the films., “Yankee Doodle 
Dandy” is the story of a born trouper, 
who was the son of stage parents and 
who spent his early years in the 
theater as one of the Four Cohans. 
The hero of the narrative provided 
much of the music as well as the nar- 
rative woven into the picture, as well 
as exceprts from the shows in which 
he appeared asd many of which he 
produced in association with the late 
Sam Harris. 

Such theatrical celebrities as Fay 

‘'empleton, Eddie Foy, Harris, Er- 
lanaet r, and Albee are represented by 
Irene Manning, Eddie Foy, Jr., Rich- 
ard Whorf, George Barbier, asd Mino: 
Watson. Apart from the contribution 
of Cagney much of the successs of 
the story may be attributed to the 
genial performance of Walter Huston 
as the elder Cohan. For along with 
its tribute to the Yankee Doodle man 
and its admirable musical comedy in- 
terludes the picture emphasizes the 
strong feeling of family affection 
among the Cohans. 

“Pride of the Yankees” is a quieter 
picture for its hero was a less theatri- 
cal character. But it is undeniably 
appealing, a touching gesture of re- 
spect to the man who gave his best 
to the great American pastime. It 
is a film which should please those 
who have little familiarity with base- 
ball as well as those who know the 
game. Much of its attention is di- 
rected to the home life of its hero, 
(Continued on page 92) 








Down by the River, the East River, 


at 49th Street, one may watch the 
passing parade of shipping from a 
Park bench. It is cool there on a warm 
evening with only a railing between 
us and the broad river with its swirl- 
ing tides coming together from both 
ends of Long Island, and one picks 
up many an interesting acquaintance 
on the same bench. Your reporter 
found another dyed-in-the-wool New 
Englander there recently and heard 
a good story. 

“Ts that a Canadian or a U. S. 
freighter going by?” asked a distin- 
guished looting gray-haired woman 
next to me. 

“She’s Canadian al! right with that 
pointed stern,” I replied. “I wonder 
where she’s bound, Iceland, or the 
Solomons. I’m giving my prayers to 
those sailors waving to us so jovially 
now. I trust they all return safe 
again. What a busy river this is with 
all those hard plugging tug boats, 
and the fast P. T.’s that have a bone- 
in-their-teeth. Oh look,” I exclaimed, 
“over there—a sail-boat, a two-mas- 
ter, a fisherman may be.” 

“It reminds me of a grand trip I 
once had on a four master from Nor- 
folk to Boston,” said my neighbor. 

“Father and I were watching her 
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By Guapys CHaAse GILMORE 


unload on the Potomac. Being Sewalls 
from the old ship-building family in 
Bath, Maine, we, or rather my fath 
er managed to find an excuse to get 
aboard her and talk with the captain. 
His name was Phinney and his boat 
was the ‘Estelle Phinney.’ He hailed 
from Chatham. Mass., and he sure 
was the real thing. We talked him into 
taking us as passengers on his next 


trip. Since he wasn’t supposed to 
carry passengers the only way we 
could pay him was to. pay board 
which was five dollars a week. My 


mother and sister came along too, and 
we had a grand time. We boarded 
her amid de ricks and coal dust in 
Norfolk and were shown our quarters, 
all scrubbed clean, The ‘parlor’ was 
furnished with nothing but four me- 
chanical rocking chairs, and we ate 
with the captain and mate in the 
galley.” 

“Was the food good?” I asked. 

“Well, yes, if you liked corned 
beef. For breakfast they gate us cold 
corned beef and beans, for dinner hot 
corned beef and potatoes, for supper 
cold corned beef and cold potatoes. 
3ut we survived and the chef was 
most anxious to please, in spite of his 
limited menu, We were having fun 
and we all liked our kindly, honest 

















Cap’n Phinney. We rode out one bad 
storm and finally were.landed safely 
on a freight dock in South Boston.” 

“That must have been a pleasant 
adventure,” I said, secretly longing 
for something like that to happen to 
me tomorrow. “This river sure is a 
busy place. Look at that tanker go- 
ing under the bridge. She’s carrying 
a heavy load. She’s signaling the 
cruiser coming in all in camouflaged 
paint. These little Coast Guard boats 
look like converted pleasure boats, 
don’t they? Probably they are,” I 
said, answering my own question. 
“Fle.e’s a big merchantman coming 
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by and she has an inflated rubber 
raft on her side. It doesn’t look as 
though it could save eight men like 
the one in the news story, does it! 
Those sailors look very sun burned. 
Maybe they have been in the south 
seas, I’ll bet they’re happy to be com- 
ing into New York for a few days. 
Here’s wishing them a good time.” 

“New York is a thril:ing place,” 
said your reporter to Miss Sewall. 
“Yet how small the world is. Here 
are you and I, Maine and Massachu 
setts, meeting on the same bench and 
at the same time we are watching 
ships that go and come to the far 
corners of the earth.” 








THE WORLD— As We Go To Press 


By YANKEE’S “Ear-to-rHe Grounp” 


Where’s the German air force? 

If we had the answer to that we 
might have the answer to the war. 

Failure of the German Luftwaffe 
to manifest itself on any front save 
the Russian has been answered by 
some observers with the all-embrac- 
ing word “dispersal.” They believe 
Hitler’s pride has been spread so 
thinly over so vast an area that it 
cannot be powerful in any particular 
place. Let’s accept that as a partial 
answer,—but not the whole answer. 

The raid on Dieppe covered a 
period of ten hours, fighting time. 
The troops were carried across the 
80 water miles from England in 
small vessels and landing barges, 
escorted by surface fighting craft and 
covered with the greatest canopy of 
planes this war has seen. The raid 
is accepted as a land and sea opera- 
tion. As a matter of fact it was 
much more an air operation. Ships 
and men existed by virtue of pro- 
tecting air power. The raid never 
would have been accomplished, prob- 
ably never begun, without air power. 

The attacking forces were discov- 
ered well off shore in the early dawn 
by German scouting planes, and the 
raid was no longer a surprise. The 
first men to land were swept away by 
a withering cross fire of guns of all 
calibers. The Germans were not 
asleep. They brought to _ bear 
against the Allied force every weapon 
at hand. Then why, during 10 long 
hours, was Hitler able to find only 


500 fighting 
landing? 

Fighter planes these days fly at 
from 300 to 400 miles an hour. There 
is no point in Europe more distant 
from Dieppe than four hours flying 
time. Hitler could not be certain this 
was only a raid. It might have been 
the opening of a second front, In 
war commanders do not quibble, 
and are loath to “wait and see”. 
They throw everything they have at 
a danger point. Then why was Hit- 
ler unable to find more than 500 
planes in all of Europe to protect his 
vital western front? He _ brought 
planes from as far away as Holland, 
Belgium—Norway. We don’t know 
where else. But when they all were 
in action there were only 500,—and 
nearly 200 of those were downed, 
damaged or put out of action. 

3y this time it has become evident 
that Goering’s air force was poorly 
conceived as an _ instrument for 
global warfare. In concept it was 
anchored to Hitler’s tanks, artillery, 
infantry,—it was an auxiliary to the 
army, not a weapon to carry war to 
far places and blast an enemy in his 
homeland. It fell far short of re- 
quirements in its attempt to break 
England. The tiny RAF found its 
weaknesses,—and proved them_ to 
Hitler, Goering and the world. Since 
then Hitler has used the air force for 
the purpose for which it was con- 
ceived —as part of his land forces. 

But we cannot suppose Hitler 


planes to contest the 
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accepted the failure and gave up his 
dreams of world conquest by air 
power. We may presume he turned 
his excellent research staff loose on 
the problem. We may presume Hit- 
ler will one day turn on England 
and the world a new air force,—more 
suited to the military problems in- 
volved. 

Is it possible that his factories 
1ave been, and are, so busy turning 
out this new power that his original 
battered, beaten and worn 
down is no longer capable of per- 
forming even defensive tasks? Is 
Hitler in the midst of a desperate 
production problem that may mean 
success or failure? 

The day following the Dieppe raid 
500 Allied planes swept over France 
and Germany, and were not chal- 
lenged once by the Luftwaffe. Not 
an enemy plane was encountered in 
the entire flight. 

We come back to the starting 
point,—Where’s Hitler’s air force? 

If we are wise we will prepare to 


\ 


force, 


find it one day, and in anticipa- 
tion of that day, prepare now to 
meet it. 

Incidentally, the raid on Dieppe 


pointed the finger toward the future. 
\llied chieftains were busy within 24 
hours of the raid studying the lessons 
it had taught, preparing to turn each 
little bit of intelligence to Allied ad- 
vantage in the greater tests to come. 

It would not be surprising then to 
see a genuine invasion carried out 
somewhat along these lines: Sudden 
and powerful blows by Commandos, 
Rangers and other specially trained 
land troops, not at a single point but 
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at a dozen points from Norway to 
Spain, simultaneously with the land- 
ing of thousands, tens of thousands 
of Commandos by parachute well be- 
hind the bristling shore defenses, the 
whole movement dovetailed with a 
smashing assault by bombing planes 
at all points under attack. While 
the Commandos struck inland from 
the shore, the parachute troops would 
strike shoreward from their iniand 
points, catching the defenders be- 
tween the teeth of an efficient mili- 
tary vise. Somewhere the strategy 
“take”. Somewhere, perhaps 
several somewheres, a door would be 
opened. Giant forces lying offshore 
would move in, and the genuine in- 
vasion begin. 

Throughout the world during Au- 
gust American airmen swung power- 
ful blows against the enemies of 
Uncle Sam. On the whole the month 
gave Allied hopes a lift. We were 
striking back; on the offensive in the 
Solomon Islands, on the offensive in 
Europe. The outlook on the Russian 
front remains dark as the German 
hordes press ever nearer their goals 
in the Caucasus, on the Volga, on the 
Caspian. In the background loom 
new moves in Egypt and the Middle 
East. Bright spot for Russia is the 
speedy approach of winter. October 
15 will find the Arctic racing with 
chilling speed down the front from 
Murmansk to the Black Sea. Hitler 
is going to spend another winter in 
Russia. Such forces as he can spare 





would 


will be occupied digging for oil in the 
southern Caucasus, Iraq, Iran. 

At the risk of optimism let’s say 
American air power is beginning to 
write on the Axis wall. 














ANECDOTES 


and 


PLEASANTRIES 


By COURTENAY GUILD 












Amusing errors are sometimes made 
in the English language by foreigners 
who may speak English fluently but 
do not discriminate properly in the 
use of two words of similar meaning. 


“Evening” and “night” are words 
that may be regarded as synony- 


mous, but it makes quite a difference 
whether a visitor comes to spend the 
evening or to spend the night. 

At a seaside hotel two ladies were 
remarking upon the beauty of a cer- 
tain young lady in her new morning 
gown. A young man from South 
America who was present then gave 
his opinion “I like her better in her 
night gown.” 


Mr. Louis Elson, one of the best 
music in Boston a few 
decades ago, had amusing stories 
about his troubles in getting musical 
terms spelt correctly by the printers 
who set up his reviews of Boston 
Symphony concerts for the Boston 
Advertiser. 

In one of his articles he mentioned 
the oboe, and it appeared in print 
as “the above.” He explained to the 
proof reader that the oboe is a musi- 
cal instrument, and asked him to be 
careful that it should be spelt prop- 
erly in the musical column of the 
paper. 


critics of 
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The following week Mr. Elson wrote 
in complimentary terms of Mr. Longy 
for his excellent performance of the 
oboe obbligato in the concert, but in 
the musical column it was stated that 
Mr. Longy deserved much praise for 
his delightful performance upon “the 
shoe.” 


Another story of printer’s errors 
told by Mr. Louis Elson referred to 
a mistake that is not at all uncom- 
mon. The first part of a story is set 
on the linotype machine and put in 
its proper place on the stone, with the 
words “More to Kum.” This guide 
line is removed when the rest of the 
story is received and properly placed 
as a continuance of the first part. 

Absurd errors are made when the 
second part of one story is added by 
mistake to the first part of another 
story or item of news. 

An example of such an error was 
the report of a grade-crossing acci- 
dent when a man and the horse he 
was driving were instantly killed by 
the engine of an express train as the 
man attempted to cross the track. 
The next paragraph, without a dash 
ov break of any kind, added that Mr. 
Henry Clay Barnabee who happened 
to be present delighted the audience 
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“The 


singing of 


by his inimitable 
Cork Leg.” 


There are times when the playing 
or singing of The Star Spangled 
Banner brings tears to the eyes of a 
patriotic American, but the opening 


words of the song were never more 
timely and appropriate than when 
sung at the dedication of a_ social 


settlement building in Boston. 

It was thought proper to open the 
having the children’ on 
the stage join the audience in singing 
the national anthem. 


exerc ises by 
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A dozen girls, 12 to 14 years old, 
were to give a gymnastic exhibition. 
‘hey were dressed in middy blouses, 
gymnasium shoes, and _ bloomers 
reaching Waist to The 
stage, and the girls 


facing it. 


from knee. 
piano was on the 
formed a circle 
ist struck a chord and 

t 


The pian- 
at that instant 
hat held up the 
bloomers of the little girl in the front 
her back to 


with 


the string gave way 
centre of the stage, 
the audience. 

The bloomers fell to the ankles of 
the girl as three hundred people 
shouted, “Oh say ™ 


can you see! 











Up in the Concord and Lexington 
country lies the small town of Bed- 
ford, among whose early records is 
found the family name of Putnam, 
ancestor of Israel Putnam, one of the 
heroes of the French and Indian 
War made famous by Major Roberts 
and his Rangers, and also of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Bedford became a separate town 
September 26, 1729, and in the first 
book of Town Records, under date 
of October 23, 1729, is the following: 
“The Selectmen met and layed out 
the beeing place and it was in the 
land that Mr. Israel [Putnam gave to 
the town and is bounded by the Hiy- 
way that gos from the meting hous 
to Woburn half an acar the south- 
west corner is a stak and stons and 
runs esterly eight pool to the stak and 
stones then runs notherly ten pool to 
a stak and stons and then runs west- 
erly eight pool to stak and stones and 
then it runs southerly ten pool to the 
corner wher it begun.” 

The following year 1730 on Janu- 
ary 12 “the Selectmen and some oth- 
ers with them met and thought it 
convient to alter the Buring place and 
layed it a litel further Norward 
bounded westerly by Israel Put- 
nam’s land 14 pool souwestern corn- 
er is a stake and stons and runs 
notherly 14 pol to a stake and stones 
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By Frorence B. Granam 


and runs westerly 6 pool to the 
stacke and stons where it began. 
there is a bridel way alowed to go 
from the rd that leads from the meet- 
ing house to Woborn.” 

This old cemetery is in the middle 
of the town of Bedford and bears 
silent witness to heroic deeds of days 
past. Activities of another war are 
taking place in this historic town. 
The roads are being used by jeeps 
and the air by planes connected with 
the huge airport built nearby. By a 
queer quirk of circumstances, the 
tower of the old Meeting House is 
being used as a lookout as was the 
Old South Church in the days of Paul 
Revere. 

Mrs. Georce R. Bunn, 
Member of the Boston Colony, 
N. S. N. E. W. 

Highgate Colony, Vermont, elected 
Mrs. Flynn Guernsey Austin, of 
Middlebury, president, at a meeting 
held in Rutland. Mrs. Austin suc- 
ceeds Miss Isabel L. Cole of Benning- 
ton, Vt., former national chairman of 
Preservation of Historical Records. 
The Colony voted to buy three War 
Bonds. An outline of work for the 
coming year will be a study of fa- 
mous New England Women begin- 
ning with Ann Story, a forgotten 
heroine of early Vermont. 





QUITTER JITTERS? 
By Franx Kennetu Younc 
The young selectee said: “My feet 


Are always cold in spite of heat!” 
The Army Medico just laffed: 





“That comes of being in the Draft!” 
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Elizabeth 
Ann 
Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW 





Wartime Baking Helps 


NO “SICK” CAKES! 


Maybe it’s between the lines — but when 
I read the following letter from a Minne- 
I felt that I had read, not 
only an impressive story about Rumford 
Baking Powder, but a human document 
of more-than-average power. I'd like you 
to share it with me. Here it is: 


sota woman - 


“When I was a very little girl just learning 
to bake a cake, a visitor at a neighbor's home 
told me to use Rumford Baking Powder for 
better results. | did, liked it, and got our 
grocer to keep it on hand. 

“Much water has flowed under the bridge 
since that day. I have had to give up my 
work, and pleasures, and am in very poor 
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REGULAR FEATURE 
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circumstances because of a long and expensive 
illness. I have to be very frugal, no special 
flour for cakes, not even butter — and what 
kind of cake, do you think, could be made out 
of lard and canned milk? Well, let me tell 
you,swell cake, when I use Rumford. With 
Rumford, 1 can make a light, feathery, moist, 
and tasty cake, and | defy anyone to even 
think I haven't used the very finest ingredi- 
ents. People ‘exclaim’ over my cake. 

“So thank you, thank you! My days are 
sometimes filled with pain, but I never, never 
have the pain of taking a ‘sick’ cake out of 
thé oven.” 


4“ “ “ 


Rumford is the right powder for any good 
recipe! Why risk cake failures when you 
can insure your baking success with Rum- 
ford? Rumford raises things dependably! 
And — Rumford contains no alum so it 
will never heave a bitter taste in baked 
things — no matter how much you use! 


“ “ “ 


I'll send you a FREE copy 
of the new Rumford Sugar- 
less Recipe folder if you'll 
address a card to: Elizabeth 
Ann Baker, Rumford Baking 
Powder, Rumford, Rhode 
Island. 
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THE MANSE 


Situated close to the beautiful Nubanusit waterfall and terrace. 
Offers an atmosphere of quiet beauty and hospitality attractive 
to discriminating people. 
Season: Open all year. 
Telephone: Peterborough 5361 
Owners: Misses Esther A. and Ina 1. Sjoblom 


PETERBORO, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rates: Reasonable 

















NEW HAMPTON 
A New Hampshire School for Boys 


122nd year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Ex- 
perienced faculty. Attention 
to each boy’s needs, Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 




















HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hertford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 























Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Te aft NEW Maven 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 




















Journey Through New England 
and enjoy the interesting background that 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 


‘a? 















Cape Cod... 
+ + at its best 


A charming wayside Inn built in 1716. Food 
and drink to please the most exacting. 


CARRIAGE HOUSE BAR 
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The DeWitt Clintons 
Route 6—BARNSTABLE, CAPE COD, MASS. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 7) 


From Bridgeport, Conn.— 

“Tonight the ‘Bridgeport Post’ carries an an- 
nouncement that you are to be the new editor 
of YANKEE. 

“Because I have long been a subscriber to 
that magazine, and, because I enjoyed meeting 
you and hearing you speak at the Hartford 
City Club in May, I was particularly happy 
to hear that you have undertaken its editor- 
ship. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. A. H.” 


From Popham Beach, Maine— 

“Ever since your interesting appointment 
came to my attention I’ve been intending to 
send you a line to wish you the best in your 
fascinating venture. And now your first issue 
has arrived, while I’m vacationing at my Maine 
cottage. Isn’t it a fine initial number! 


Cordially, 
E. W.” 


From Paterson, N. J.— 

“It’s grand to see your name as editor of 
YANKEE and from the looks of it you've 
done a top-notch job in the first issue. I wish 
you all success in the new publishing venture 
and hope that YANKEE keeps up a bigger and 
better circulation each month. 

“I have passed on YANKEE to our Librarian 
and we will let it circulate in our periodical 
room. Incidentally, we use the yearly Guide 
to New England very frequently at the Li- 
brary. We keep it in the reference shelf and 
it comes in handy for many a question. 

“I admire your tremendous energy in start- 
ing a magazine alongside your other work. It 
will certainly keep you busy. 

Cordial greetings, 
E. §.” 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dear Mrs. Railsback: 

The last two YANKEES have indeed been 
a pleasant surprise. When Mr. Rice wrote me 
of the change in editorship, I rather expected 
a much smaller YANKEE with many of the 
departments omitted. The new issue certainly 
proves the contrary and makes a most ap- 
pealing and readable magazine. 

Most sincerely, 


V. V. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 11) 


proved the publication is, good as it 
has been in the past. 

The August issue, just received, has 
many articles and pictures of New 
England, for the magazine is “By 
Yankee Writers, About Yankeeland.” 
Its new address ‘s Newtonville, Mass., 
which itself is a charming New Eng- 
land place. 

There is an interesting article on 
the War-Time Program at Harvard, 
and some Connecticut folks might 
like to know that Harvard is also a 
University, the oldest in America, not 
like Yale, but then again Yale is not 
like Harvard, for which both are 
grateful. Many pictures of Harvard 
buildings appear in the issue. 

There are many delightful depart- 
ments, facts about Yankeeland, re- 
cipes, dogs, gardens, books, anecdotes, 
and then the Swop ads. Yes, it has a 
Yankee twang. You'll like it. 


% 


Among the visitors at YANKEE’s 
office this month was Charles M. 
Dudley of Hanover, N. H., who spent 
an evening discussing the handicraft 
show. As you all know by now YAN- 
KEE is greatly interested in the Show 
and will conduct a swop booth in the 
eastern end of the Boston Garden. 
Now some of you more timid swop- 
pers—who perhaps have not appeared 
on “Swop Nite” over the radio—or 
even registered your swops in YAN- 
KEE Magazine—can now bring your 
swops to the Swop counter—and see 
what you’re getting in return. Come 
on you .Swoppers and see who can 
drive the hardest bargain. 
(Continued on page 91) 
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A typical scene in the 
lovely 


Southern New Hampshire 


Placid waters, rugged mountainsides, 
trees waving in the cool breezes and 
greensward grace this peaceful region 
set in the heart of New England. All 
types of recreation are centered here. 
Healthful climate, congenial neighbors 
and convenience to major centers com- 
bine to make present visitors future 
residents. 
| Friendly inns, 
boarding houses, 
| summer cottages 
country homes and 
farms. Our attrac- 
tive illustrated 
booklet sent free on 
request. Also de- 
tailed information 
On transportation 
facilities. 
Address, Philip M. Darling 

Executive Secretary 

P. O. Box 61 


Peterborough, N. H. 
Tel. 479 

















NAVY DAY 
(Continued from page 15) 


Connecticut: Isaac Toucey and Gid- 
eon Welles. 

Massachusetts: Charles Francis 
Adams, George Bancroft, Benjamin 
W. Crowninshield, David Henshaw, 
Frank Knox, John Long, George 
Von L. Meyer, Wm, H. Moody, 
Wm. C. Whitney. 

New Hampshire: Wm. E. Chandler, 
Levi Woodbury. 

The present conflict has occasioned 
circumstances which invited special 
attention to the New England citizens 
or industries The United States Navy 
has deemed it advisable to have in- 
dustries whose services were worthy 
of special recognition to be so dis- 
tinguished, and they were awarded 
the Navy E, The New England in- 
dustries so recognized were: 

In Connecticut: American Brass Co., 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., Electric Boat Co., 
Handy & Harman Co., Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Division, United 
Aircraft Corps, as well as the Pratt 
& Whitney Division, Perkin Elmer 
Corp., Waterbury Tool Co. 

In Maine: Bath Iron Works Corp., 

Industries Recognized 

Hodgdon Bros. & Goudy & Stevens. 
In Massachusetts: American Steel 

& Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Inc., E. B. Badger & Sons Co., Gen- 


eral Electric, West Lynn Plant, 
Hampshire Woolen Co., George 
Lawley & Son Corp., National 


Fireworks, Inc., The Norton Com- 
pany, Polaroid Corp., Quincy 
Adams Yacht Yard, Inc., Revere 
Copper & Brass, New Bedford Di- 
vision, Submarine Signal Company, 
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The Ware Woolen Co. 
In Rhode Island: The A. O. G. Corp., 
Brown & Sharp Mfg. Co. 


The Navy League does not suggest 
what event or events, or what persons 
or group of persons a State or com- 
munity should especially recognize in 
its local observances—this the com- 
munity and its citizen must decide. 
The Navy seeks to fairly and fully 
show its appreciation to all who have 
served it either as an officer, as én- 
listed man or in some civilian ca- 
pacity, as it is the services of all 
which make the Navy efficient and ef- 
fective. 

The Navy Day activities in each 
community are conducted under the 
supervision of a Navy Day chairman, 
selected and appointed by the Navy 
League of the United States, which, 
as the originator, is the officially rec- 
ognized sponsor of Navy Day. All 
communities do not have a separate 
Navy Day chairman, as often a local 
Navy Day chairman may have ad- 
ministrative supervision over several 
communities, or a State Navy Day 
chairman selected by the Navy 
League from its membership may 
personally supervise the activities in 
several communities if the circum- 
stances should warrant or require. 

Commodore Sheldon Clark of Chi- 
cago, who is President of the Navy 
League of the United States and is 
the National Navy Day chairman, 
has selected and appointed the fol- 
lowing as State Navy Day chairman 
in New England: 
Conecticut—Fred_ C. 

New Haven. 
Maine—Hon. Frederick Hale, Port- 

land. 


Hesselmeyer, 











vere 

















. 




















Massachusetts—Harry 
Worcester. 

New Hampshire—Robert 
raghs, Machester. 

Vermont—William Johnston, Jr., Rut- 
land, 

Other New England residents who 
are active in the Navy Day activities 
are the following officers of the Navy 
League: 

Charles Francis Adams of Boston, 
who is honorary President of the 
Navy League. 

Arthur C. Sullivan of Lowell and Bos- 
ton, Executive Vice-President of 
the Navy League. 

John U. Lemmon, Jr., of Boston, Re- 
gional Vice-President. 

Guy Gannett, Navy League Vice- 
President, State of Maine. 

O. Lee Hodgkins, Navy League Vice- 
President, State of New Hampshire. 

Fordyce Blake of Worcester, Navy 


B. Lindsay, 
B, Bur- 


League Vice-President, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 
Porter Adams, Norwich, Vermont, 


Navy League Vice-President, State 
of Vermont. 

Nelson Macy, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, Navy League Vice-President, 
State of Connecticut. 

George Flynn, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, Navy League Vice-President, 
for Rhode Island. 

Captain James P. Parker, USNR (Re- 
tired) of Boston is a director of the 
Navy League, 

Actively Interested in Navy League 
There are other New England per- 

sons interested in the Navy League 

activities, such as Charles Hann, Jr., 
formerly of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
who is Regional Vice-President in the 

3rd Naval District; Samuel E. M. 

Crocker, formerly of Fitchburg, 
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Massachusetts, who is Navy League 
Vice4President for the District of Co- 
lumbia; Joseph Condrey, Navy Day 
chairman in Arizona, is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Nautical Training 
Ship, and is a former resident of 
Massachusetts. Most active, however, 
in the women’s activities of the Navy 
League in her native State and in the 
New England States generally is Mrs. 
William H. Schofield of Peterboro, 
New Hampshire, whose sons were 
formerly and whose grandsons are 
presently active in the Naval Service. 

Another New England person who 
has been very active in the Navy 
League activities and Naval affairs 
generally is Mrs. Larz Anderson of 
New York, whose ancestors were ac- 
tive in the maritime affairs. of New 
England, and whose father was Com- 
modore George Hamilton Perkins, 
USN. Mrs. Anderson has recently 
presented to the Navy League her 
father’s former home on Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, where the 
Navy League is to operate a Naval 
Officers’ Club under the direct charge 
of Mrs. Hampden Robb of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Bos- 
ton Women’s Council of the Navy 
League. 


It is only reasonable to assume that 
if the people of the United States 
have deemed it appropriate to recog- 
nize and honor the states and com- 
munities of New England, as well as 
many of its citizens, that the people of 
New England will not forget their 
present or former neighbors who for- 
merly served or are presently serving 
in the United States Navy, the United 
States Marine Corp, or the United 
States Coast Guard on Navy Day, 
October 27, 1942. 
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Wood Art Gallery 


IFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





Arts, Crafts, Hobbies 


MINIATURE ANIMALS for your collection. 
We'll send you six different ones, less than half 
an inch high for $1.00. You'll love the detail in 
these tiny figures. Shop in the Garden, Hingham, 
Mass. 








A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New England, with 
hundreds of illustrations by cartographer, ERNEST 
DUDLEY CHASE, Winchester, Mass., one dollar. 


Birds 


RAISE HIGHLY PROFITABLE Royal squabs. 

Read our helpful book. Personal, money-making 

experiences. ree. RICE, Box 325, Melrose, 
ass. 











Books and Magazines 


ANNISQUAM VILLAGE COOK BOOK $1.50. 
Tested recipes of old and modern New England. 
Spiral Binding. Artistically presented. 190 pages. 
Address inquiries Mary Robinson, illage 
Parsonage, Annisquam, Mass 
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WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 
AM ERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pamphlets and 
Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAYMENT. Reference: 


Dun & Bradstreet. EDWARD MORRIL & SON, 
144 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
MARINE 


BOOKS: 





I Navigation—Seamanship, 
Engineering, General CORNELL MARITIME 
PRESS, 350 West 23rd Street New York City. 


BUYS AND SELLS old_ books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, and auto 
graphs. Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. 
Eariy American pictures, views, sports, clipper ships, 
historical scenes, Currier & Ives, etc., Historical an 
literary autographs. GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP, 
Dept. 5. 18 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS & PAMPHLETS wanted 


GOODSPEED'S 








Autographs. Old Letters, Journals, Diaries. Single and 
quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP. Merion Station Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Buttons 


ALL DIFFERENT — 125 choice buttons from 
old Indian Territory homes $1.00. 30 square but- 
tons $1.00. 30 Fired Gold and Silver $1.00. 15 
calico and ringers $1.00. King Cornett, 415 N. 
Main, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 























Dogs 


COLLIES—SHEPHERDS: Pups for Children. 
Cheap. ALDRICH, R 3, Concord, N. H. 








AIREDALE TERRIERS—Registered—Who will 
buy and present to Army for Defense? $50 shipped 
direct to training school. Smugglers’ Notch 
Kennels, Stowe, Vermont. 


Dolls 


AMAZINGLY lifelike character doll, the Ridge 
Runner by the originator of the Doodles Family. 
Made of wood, ten inches high, molded hands, 
head and feet, has story. $1.25 each, Margaret 
Strain, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


Indian Relics 


TWENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrowheads, 
$1.00. Catalogue. George Holder, Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 

















Jewelry oh 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY STONES removed from 
rings, etc. 100 assorted, $2.00. LOWE'S, Box 311, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Miscellaneous 





PRAYER is the most powerful Weapon on 
Earth. Try it. Pray each Day. “‘God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner; and save me for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Lord, I do give thee thanks for 
the Blessings and Abundance that is mine,” 
If you want Wisdom, read the Bible. And ‘“‘as 
ye ithe so ye Prosper.” GEO. WARGO, 
Streator, Illinois. 





300 YEARS AGO a noted SEER of the 17th 
Century predicted the rise of Hitler—and his end. 
He told in detail how we might recognize him, 
how he would bathe the world in blood, what 
would cause his downfall and who would drive 
the enemy out of Europe. For FREE copy of 
this and other famous prophecies about this war, 





write the BOG Distributing Co., Ilion, New 
York, 

THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN SHOP, 
Jaffrey, N. H. Specialty, handweaving both 


antique and modern types. Coat materials. Other 
Kentucky handicraft articles. 





2,000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin, 13 cents mailed 
Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List of 1,226 Swoppers 
$1.00. Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 234 
W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 








TEST SEX OF EGGS, Fish, Birds. Fascinating 
novelty. Send quarter defense stamp. Bullock, 
Lindeneau, N. J. 





OLD BUTTONS, glass, dolls, salt and pepper 
shakers, pitchers, shoes, Indian relics, books, 


curios, and minerals. Catalog 5c. Vernon Lemley, 
Osborne, Kansas. 
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FOUR QUART electric cooker keg shaped — 
Chime door bell—Opera glasses. All good condi- 
tion. Wanted Stereopticon American Views, Early 
ota books. Little, 38 Auburn St., Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Farms for Sale—Miscellaneous 


STROUTS CATALOG JUST OUT! Farms, 
country homes, rural business, opportunities; 64 
pages chock-full of bargains described in states 
east of the Mississippi; write today for this 
money-saving, time-saving guide. Free. STROUT 
REALTY, 810-AP Old South Bidg., Boston, 
Mass. 











For Sale—Miscellaneous 


MILL-RUN Paper Towels, $1.90 per case, f.0.b. 
Lowell. E. G. King, Box 425, Lowell, Mass, 











MILL-RUN Toilet Tissue, approximately 90 
rolls to case, $3, f.o.b. Lowell, E. King, 
Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 

BRIDLE Civil 


ROSETTES — Federal Cavalry, 
War, heavy brass, 1% in., U. S. A. int 

60c y= postpaid, Rush, 3 Fourth St., Belvidere, 
N, J. 





SCENT O’PINE — Evergreen candles with an 
aroma of cool pine as they burn. $1.25 a pair, 
postage paid. Priscilla Pasco, 1596 Boulevard, 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 

OLD ADVERTISING CARDS $1 ~~ hundred 
prepaid—The Lamp Post, Southwick, Mass, 


Nuts 


BLACK WALNUT MEATS—Hand Picked, 85c 
Ib. All quarters 95c Ib. Butternut Meats 95c Ib. 
Hickory Nuts 90c Ib. Chestnuts, write for prices. 
Dried Apples or Apple Snitz, 3 Ibs. $1.20. tf 
Corn, 5 Ibs. $1.15. All prepaid. R. L. HARMAN, 
Dillsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Oil Paintings—and Dolls 


OIL PAINTINGS, 8x10”, $1.50 postpaid. Value, 
$10, Hand-Made Period and Character Dolls, 65c 























Price List. FLORENCE M. ALEXANDER, 
606 California St., Newtonville, Mass. 
Personal 





DO YOU love the charm of meeting t and 
interesting people through the mails? find dime 
with name, address, etc., to J. D. Kelly, 307 
North Second St. Wilmington, N. C. ve 
descriptive circular along with 100 prominent 
names. 


For Rent 


FURNISHED COTTAGE—3 
extra beds possible. Wood stove and fireplace. 
For rent by month or season. Dr. Lichtenthaeler, 
Stowe, Vt. 

APARTMENT—4 master bedrooms, 2 baths, 
maid’s quarters, screened balgony, well . fur- 
nished. Foot Mt. Mansfield. Dr. Lichtenthaeler, 
Stowe, Vt. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


ig free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. If yow want a job, or have a job 
to give, use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no respon- 
sibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One 
six line ad per month allowable. Ads will be run one month only. 

Send copy for these job exchange ads to YANKEE e home office, Dublin, N. H.- 


AMERICAN Woman, Protestant, middle- 
aged, good health, would like position as com- 
panion-secretary to elderly woman. R 3, Box 
292, Hampton, Virginia. 

MONADNOCK REGION, N. H., offers a fine 
position. for a  secretary-stenographer, with 
some general office work. JS600. 

GENERAL HOUSEWORKER wanted in 
small family in the Monadnock region. Pleas- 
ant surroundings. JS601. 


SLIGHTLY HANDICAPPED man, 30 years 


ald, will act as companion to other such per- 
son around Boston. Have driving license, or 
would do light work on small farm. JS602. 


I NEED a responsible woman 50-55 years old 
for general housework in a family of four 
adults. Prefer British or Scandinavian, de- 
pendable type. JS603. 


MAN, 45, same business 22 years, present 
conditions must change. Would like some- 
thing permanent, or for winter. If agreeable 
and necessary, willing to learn without pay. 
Honest, reliable worker. Likes country and 
things pertaining to same. JS604. 


WOULD SOME elderly person, with small 
modern home in Maine, N. H. or Mass., who 
needs housekeeper or companion, correspond 
with a YANKEE, cultured, middle-aged wid- 
ow, a Christian, ex school teacher? References 


exchanged. JS605. 
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I’M FREE, white, and need a job on a farm 
for my health. Near Boston if possible. 
JS606. 





ANY SUGGESTIONS? I can supply con- 
vincing proof from authoritative sources that 
I am an excellent cook, homemaker, manager, 
as well as an active, cheerful, industrious, 
personable, trim individual who likes people 





and knows how to gct along with them. 
JS607. 
HOUSEKEEPER, educated woman, wants 


position. Economical manager, capable of 


planning meals, marketing, supervising ser- 
vants, keeping household accounts. Experi- 
enced with children. Could do working 


JS608. 


housekeeping for small family. 
WOULD YOU like to ass‘st with housework 
on Vermont farm, with quiet young couple— 
no children, in swop for a good home, per- 
haps a little cash for you or me? Must be 
yperative and good disposition. -JS609. 





AN AMERICAN Protestant, well-educated 
(not servant type), with well brought up 
daughter of High School age, wishes position 

housekeeper in an environment suitable 
for a young girl. Pleasant personality, tact- 
ful and extremely capable in assuming re- 
sponsibility and taking charge of all details 
of running a home. Excellent references. 
JS610. 


EXPERIENCED AMERICAN poultryman 
with funds, truck and car, wants to place 
himself with partner or as salesman of 
dressed poultry; can dress and kill poultry of 


all kinds. JS611. 








I AM a man 54 years old, of good charac< 
and will swop my services for a good 
home near San Francisco, Calif. JS612. 


ter, 





YOUNG GIRL with editorial experience is in 
need of a job in N. H. or Vermont. Or, 
would swop services for chance to do skiing 


this coming winter, at Resort, or ski school. 
JS613. 





FARMERETTE NEEDS a change from 


office routine, and would like to learn details 


JS614. 


of farming. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 85) 


In conjunction with the great ex- 
position of American Handicrafts to 
be presented at the Boston Garden, 
numerous groups representing many 
nationalities will give expression to 
their native folk music, and 
dances, now a part of the folk life of 
New England, in a series of folk fes- 
tival programs each afternoon and 
evening. 

These performances will be under 
the direction of Sarah Gertrude 
Knott and Major M. J. Pickering of 
the National Folk Festival Associa- 
tion, who have directed the annual 
National Folk Festival in the United 
States for the past nine years; the 
last five having been held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with a New York pro- 
duction at Madison Square Garden 
last May. 

The program will consist of tradi- 
tional dances and songs of the Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scottish, Welsh, French, 
Swedish, and Negro as well as those 
of later immigrants; Polish, Jewish, 
Russian, and other nationalities. 

Search is being made for songs of 
the woodsman, sailors, fisher folk, 
and other occupational groups for the 
Boston Garden program The Army, 
Navy, and Marines are expected to 
play a big part in the Boston show, 
as they did in all of the Washington 
presentations. Portuguese and Pan- 
American groups will be included. 

The Folk Festival will bring back 
memories of former days and will 
emphasize the close knit bonds of 
unity that embraces the many na- 
tionalities that make up the citizen- 
ship of the present day United States. 

(Continued on page 94) 


songs, 
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eAn Old-fashioned 
“Yankee’’ Custom Was 
To Process And Smoke 


HAMS 


Shoulders, Bacon cAnd 
Boneless Country 
Rolls With CORN COBS 


We have this “old time” product 
Leaflet and prices by request 


Everett A. Gile 


TILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














The Buddy Box 


An attractive gift 
for a Soldier 


CONTENTS VALUE $2.40 
PRICE, $2 DELIVERED 


Send one to a Friend—one to a 
friendless Unknown 
A card will be enclosed 
Write—or phone evenings to 
LILLIAN AMBLER 
93 Cambridge St., Winchester 
Tel. WiNchester 0518 














BOSTON FIRSTS 
(Continued from page 45) 


Fire Alarm was installed in the Dome 
of the new Boston City Hall. This 
system of taking in and giving out 
notices of fires sent bells tolling and 
apparatus rolling in all parts of town. 

Boston was the first city to sup- 
port adequate Alms Houses and 
Orphanages, John Hancock was re- 
sponsible for the new path struck to 
care for the poor and _ homeless. 





Every Fourth of July, from his own 
purse, this generous man entertained 
the orphans at a huge party on Bos- 
ton Common. 

The first clipper ship was designed 
by a Boston man, Donald McKay. 
The first ocean going, twin screw, 
iron tug was built by R. B. Forbes 
in 1840. In the same year Boston 
sent the first cargo of provisions to 
famine stricken Madeira. In 1846 the 
Irish famine so stirred the heart of 
Boston, that with Mayor Quincy as 
chairman, Boston raised $150,000 and 
sailed the first ship into Cork laden 
to the danger point with food. 

Let’s keep on achieving, entertain- 
ing, and improving with ever new 
ideas. 


FILMS IN NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 75) 


his boyhood days and early career in 
college, his courtship and happy mar- 
riage, asd the tragic termination of 
his career. 

The supporting performances add 
to the effectiveness of the film. Teresa 
Wright, who has made a name for 
herself in the movies with her acting 

n “The Little Foxes” and “Mrs. Min- 
iver”, increases her reputation with 
her characterization of Mrs. Gehrig. 
Walter Brennan lends an air of au- 
thenticity to the role of the news- 
paperman who discovered Gehrig and 
became his firm friend. Babe Ruth, 
the King of Swat, plays himself with 
great good nature, and Elsa Jannssen 
and Ludwig Stossel are excellent 
choices for Mom and Pop Gehrig. 
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CLASSIFIED 
(Continued from page 89) 





Real Estate 


AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS—our specialty. 
Daily commuting New York City. THOMAS C. 
GRIMES, Village Green, Bedford Village, New York. 
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Special Serv Services 


WELL Ww 7ELL— L—wi EL L, it’s an old, old story, but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL righ in your own home. I dig 
‘em Highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 





Stationery 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00. 1,000 6% envelopes, $3.25; 1,000 
business cards, $2.50. Samples. EXCELSIOR 
PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 








Things to Eat 


KIDDIES DELIGHT: “The Lollipop Lady” 
offers 16 designs in candy animals, made of 
Barley-sugar also fruity flavors, butterscotch, 
chocolate. 2 doz, $1.00 postpaid. Caroline Abbey, 
20 Theresa Ave., Medford, Mass. 


Wanted 

MUSICIAN wants old classical phonograph _rec- 
ords. Vocal preferred. Look in your attic! Good 
prices paid. Send lists to G. H. SMITH, 843 
Middle St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
WANTED—ANTIQUE AUTOS _ Accessories, 
and License Tags. EMMERT SWIGART, Hun- 
tingdon, Penna. 

WANTED all kinds of picture. postcards. 
Bertha | Hayes, Barrington, New Hampshire. 
WANTED—SHEET MUSIC before 1910. Must 
concern the telephone in some manner, No other 
music wanted. State title, copyright year, and 














Mrs. 

















your price. C. Y. Swoyer, 1497 South 4th St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Agents Wanted 

SELL friends 50 name imprinted Christmas 
Cards only $1.00—free samples. 30 assortments 
30¢ up. Patriotic Cards. Famous 21 assortment 
on approval. Special offer. Hedenkamp, 343 
Broadway, Dept. YM-9, New York. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted folders, 








name imprinted $1.00— Cost you 50c. Samples 
free. Dunbar, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Weaving 

WINTER COURSES IN WEAVING. Begin 


September 14, 1942, Weave the material for the 
new winter coat. Learn to spin the wool for socks. 


pate Van Cleve, 14 Marshal St., Brookline, 
ass. 





Where to Stay 


THE HITCHING POST. Near Mt. "Mansfield 
Swimming, fishing, hiking. Homelike rooms and 
Vermont cooking at reasonable rates. Bus con- 
nections, Route 100. Mrs. Ralph Post, Waterbury 
Center, Vermont. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
place for a vacation. 








Hamburg, Conn. 
Open all year. 


A delightful 
Excellent food 





MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed—5-Ib 

strip sent, charges prepaid, $2.25. Third zone. 


HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 








“You get swell comfort in every pair 
wear, too. I've worn ‘em for years, and more com- 
fortable outdoor boots just can’t be found! There 
are mighty good reasons why. They're made by 


. longer 


hand using only the top-grade leathers... then, 
their real Indian moccasin construction gives you 
the comfort of a single piece of leather cradling 

our foot. Take my tip — get yourself Bass 


occasins right away.” 
QUAIL HUNTER 


FREE — Bass will send you a 
big illustrated catalog showing 
all kinds of fine Outdoor Foot- 
wear. Drop a line today to G. H. 
Bass & Co., 259 Main St., Wil- 
ton, Maine. 


BASS 


TRUE 
MOCCASINS 






SPORTOCASINS for Golf. SKI BOOTS 


\OTWEAR 











JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 91) 

Questioning John Chandler, of 
Sterling Junction, Mass., president of 
the New York and New England Ap- 
ple Institute, on the apple situation 
for this year the following facts came 
to light: 

The prospective apple crop in New 
England is 7,755,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 6,000,000 of last year. This 
is a moderate increase, not a heavy 
one. The quantity is exceptionally 
fine and the size is unusually large, 
the reason being that there was 
plenty of rain early in the season and 
it has been clear and dry in these 
later weeks when the apples ‘put on 
a finish.’ A favorable fact in the dis- 
position of this year’s crop is that 
bananas are very scarce, oranges very 
high, and much of the dried fruits— 
prunes, raisons, apricots and peaches 
—have been taken over by the gov- 
ernment. So, from a competitive point, 
apples are ‘sitting pretty.’ People have 
plenty of money too and there is not 
too much on which to spend it. 

An unfavorable fact is that the 
peddler trade is shot—the men who 
have sold apples from door to door 
other years either have better jobs, 
have gone in to the War service, or 
if they can drive, have no gas. 

And as another unfavorable factor, 
there is less cold storage space than 
ever before. The Government has 
taken over most of the available 
space for the storage of meat, cheese, 
milk, dried eggs and other perishable 
foods for the army. So that cold stor- 
age space is at a premium, Larger 
quantities of apples will have to be 
moved early. 

If you can buy a few boxes and 
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put them down in storage Mr. Chand- 
ler urges you to do so. Apples will 
be plentiful for six weeks, but will 
wither after that if not stored away. 
The market is as low as it was last 
year. All local apples are no higher 
than last year. So buy apples this 
year—store as many as you feel you 
can use thru the winter. 

AN APPLE A DAY KEEPS THE 
DOCTOR AWAY is the age-old say- 
ing. And what with doctors being 
scarcer each day, because of the War, 
here’s New England’s apple crop on 
hand to help you through. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 52) 


here a pretty comprehensive picture of 
Yankees in the Civil War. The approach 
is intellectual and moral; Mr. Stern does 
not let go on the emotional and dramatic 
side until he moves his hero south to 
the other end of the Underground Rail- 
way. Here furtive planning, wildly dan- 
gerous action, and unquestioned courage 
have free reign. It is a long time since 
the hero of an historical novel is the full 
figure of a real and admirable man. Jona- 
than’s running of slaves, his defiance of 
the courts, and his prison adventure, are 
as exciting as anything in books of this 
kind. The big events are not neglected 
either, and with tremendous sweep and 
vigor Mr. Stern rebuilds the most heart- 
tearing events of history. The chapters 
about the notorious Andersonville prison 
are superb. 

You can make your modern parallels 
from this throbbing material, too. The 
whole question of human liberty gives 
it dignity. “The fight for freedom is 
an endless battle,” says Jonathan’s foster- 
father. “Its victories are never final, its 
defeats are never permanent.” Bitter, 
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sometimes uneven, “The Drums of the 
Morning” is nevertheless one of the rare 
novels that may be called “‘great”’. 
cd te ie one oe 
“CoveRED Bripces or NEw HAMPSHIRE 
By W. Edward White 
Courier Printing Company of 
Littleton, N. H. $1.00 

From the utilitarian, antiquarian, or 
purely artistic point-of-view, the covered 
bridge is a proud landmark in New 
Hampshire. Mr. White’s camera has 
captured for all time every structure 
of this kind in his native Granite State. 
Each one is his “friend” and ‘‘a symbol of 
rugged Yankee Individualism”. 

This trim little paper-backed volume 
contains eighty-five interesting cuts and 
descriptive matter that is entirely au- 
thoritative. On a long motor trip taken 
in 1941 along the by-ways and highways 
of New Hampshire, the author believes 
that he contacted every covered bridge 
still standing. Many of them are a cen- 
tury old, testifying to the skill of en- 
gineers who could not guess that heavy 
trucks and motor buses would follow the 
romantic couple in the buggy, clopping 
over the boards. The covering, however, 
was not made for glamour, but to pro- 
tect such designs as the remarkable Town 
Lattice Truss patented by a Smart Yank 
way back in 1835. Among the novelties is 
the photograph of an attractive house 
made out of an ancient condemned 
bridge. The Cornish-Windsor bridge, 
over the Connecticut River, has the as- 
tonishing length of 460 feet, and is not 
only one of the best specimens, but also 
the only remaining toll bridge in the 
State, It was built in 1866 by James 
Tasker. 

It is hard to imagine a more colorful 
hobby than Dr. White’s, and this is a 
nice way of sharing it with other Yan- 
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kees. Copies of this small book may be 
secured direct from the author at Ply- 
mouth, N. H. 

(Continued on page 96) 


LOW-PRICED! 


If the price of 
Cream Tartar 
is high for your 
budget, try 
this SUBSTI- 
TUTE. Pack- 
ed by Slade, 
Boston, Mass. 





6-o0z.& 1-Ib, 











TONIC for the TIMES 


LOUISE DYER HARRIS 
Poetry Editor of YANKEE 
will bring your Club or Church 
a 
LAUGH AND A LIPT! 


"The Poet's Funnybone” 
"Poetry for Courage” 


and other talks 


185 Highland Aye. 
Tel. Lasell 2786 


New Bedford Morning Mercury: 


“Humor and intelligent 
were combined in a talk on “The 
Poet’s Funnybone” given by Louise 
Dyer Harris of Newtonville at the 
Annual Dinner of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club held last 
evening in the Tabitha Inn.” 


Circular. 
Newtonville, Mass. 


comment 























CLASSIFIED 
WANTED 
HERBS—Roots of sassafras and other herbs 
for seasoning and information on ways to 
plant, needs and habits of plants, ways to 
dry and keep for use. Miss G.B. 











Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 

































OWINELLWRICHT COMPANY 








DELICIOUS COFFEE ALWAYS! 


and a Contribution to 

VICTORY 
White House Coffee packed in this 
triple-sealed, glassine-lined, carton— 
TIN-SAVING FOR VICTORY. It’s 
our joint contribution to save tin for 
VICTORY, and brings you, as always 
that same delicious blend. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Box 1871 Boston, Mass. 
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AT TIMES paer 


in New York 
ROOMS WITH BATH 


single from *2™ 
double from $3 


Rooms with mie water. Single trom $1.50 
ae from $2.50 Special weebly rates 

Two sir 
a M. Carroll, Manager 


{ falter 


127 WEST 43rd STREET 
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. Paul Revere and the 


.The Last Time 


. Problems of Lasting Peace 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 95) 


WHAT NEW ENGLANDERS ARE 
READING 
FICTION 


And Now (Rachel Field) 


Tomorrow 


. Song of Bernadette (Franz Werfel) 
. Drivin’ Woman (E 
. Assignment in Brittany (Helen Mac- 


lizabeth Chevalier) 


Innis) 


. The Uninvited (Dorothy Macardle) 


Non-FIcTION 


World He Lived 
In (Esther Forbes) 


. The Coming Battle of Germany (Wil- 


liam B. Ziff) 


I Saw Paris (Elliot 
Paul) 
(Herbert 


Hoover and Hugh Gibson) 


. Washington Is Like That (W. P. Kip- 


linger) 





Editor’s 


Hasey’s 


Note: At this writing John 
“Yankee Fighter” is a close run- 


ner-up for the best-selling list in New 
England stores. 














| 
Jean Palmer | 
5 Hour DUPont Odorless Cleansers 


To make clothes last they must be 
cleansed right. Jean Palmer’s cleans- 
ing gets to the root of every fibre 
and loosens the most stubborn dirt. 
Dresses beautifully cleansed and all 
hand pressed for 70 cents. Special- 
izing in fancy gowns and pleated 
garments of all kinds, 


JEAN PALMER 


453 Washington Street, Room 504 
Dexter Bldg., Opp. Jordan Marsh 




















































| | $5.50 





























BED JACKETS 


Imported from Scotland 


Lace Wool, Double Knit Bed Jackets 
for those late stay-in-beds. 


TURQUOISE, WHITE 
i}| AND SHRIMP 


With maribou at neck. 
Sky—White—Pink $8.50 


Mail orders filled 


Romanes & Paterson 


581 Boylston Street . . . Boston, Mass, 
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or those who wish atown residence 
in Boston we can offer homelike vet 
luxurious surroundings in single 


rooms or suites at moderate rates. 


Ben 


HOTEL PURITAN 








390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WILLIAM B. RICE, II, President 














B@&M Brick-Oven Baked Beans 
B@&M Maine Corn Relish 
Chicory and Radishes 

. Sausages 


Treat eager, family appetites regularly to New England's 
favorite baked beans, B&M Brick-Oven Baked Beans 
They're baked all day long, in brick ovens and in open 
bean pots. With lots of juicy pork! With lots of old 
Maine sauces! Ask for these delicious baked beans at your 
Grocer’s. You'll find them in new glass containers, but 
with the same high quality you've always preferred. If 
due to container shortages, your Grocer cannot supply you, 
bake your beans at home. but bake them as B&M does. in 
the traditional better-tasting. New England way (We 
will gladly send a tried New England recipe upon request.) 
Burnham & Morrill Company, Portland, Maine 








